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RoraL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Fellows and the Public are informed that the first number of 
the New Volume of the Proceedings, containi Mr. 8S. W. 
BAKER'S Paper on the Albert Nyanza, illustrated by a Map, is 
now ready. 

15 Whitehall Place. 





ROzAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS— 
Hour Before and After Easter, Three o’Clock. 


CERISTMAS LECTURES ee TO A JUVENILE 
AUDITORY). 


Professor TYNDALL, F.R.S.—Six Lectures, on “Sound,” on 
December 26, 28, 30, 1865; January 2, 4, 6, 1866. 


BEFORE EASTER, 1866. 


Professor TYNDALL, F.R.S.—Ten Lectures, on ‘ Heat,” on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, January 23 " pega! 22. re 

Professor FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Eight stures, on “The 
Nen-Metallic Elements,” on Tuesdays and Thursdays, February 
27 to March 22. 

Professor R. WESTMACOTT, R.A., F.R.S.—Six Lectures, 
on “ The Way to Observe in Fine Arts,” on Saturdays, January 
20 to February 24. 

Rev. G. HENSLOW.—Four Lectures, on “Structural and 
Systematic Botany, considered with Reference to Education 
and Self-Instruction,” on Saturdays, March 3 to March 24. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on 
JANUARY 19. The Discourses before Easter will probably be 
delivered by Professor dall, Mr. S. W. Baker, the 1 
Stanhope, Mr. Archibald Smith, Colonel Sir Hen ames, Mr. 
Penge Rog’ Sc - John Labbock, Mr. our Stewart, 

n Cowper Coles. 
aro the Frida > Evening Meetings Members and their Friends 
only are admitted. 








AFTER EASTER. 


Professor FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Four Lectures, on “ The 
Non-Metallic Elements,” on Tuesdays and Thursdays, April 10 
to April 19. 

. SCHARF. ., Secretary and Keeper of National Por- 
cont Gallery— et eon on “ National Portraits,” on 
Saturdays, April 14, 21, and 28. 

Rev. C. KINGSLEY, M.A.—Two Lectures, on “ Science and 
Superstition,” on Tuesday and Thursday, April 24 and 26. 

Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures, on “ The 
Methods and Results of Ethnology,” on Thursdays and Satur- 
days, May 3 to June 9, 

Professor ANSTED, F.R.S.—Five Lectures, on “ The Appli- 
cation of Physical phy and Geology to the Fine Arts,” 
on Tuesdays, May 8 to June 5. wr titen 

An Extra Course may possibly be given by Dr. D ‘ 
REYMOND, on “Electric Fish,” on Wednesday, April 11, 
Monday, April 16, and Wednesday, April 18. we 

m the Friday Eveni after Easter there ro- 
baby Tascourees by Dr. Du Bois Reymond, Alexander Her. 
schel, Esq., Rev. C. Pritchard, Professor Ansted, Professor 
Roscoe, and Professor Frankland. 

To Non-Members, the Admission to all these Courses of Lec- 
tures is Two Guineas. To a Single Course of Lectures, One 
Gainea or Half-a-Guinea, according to the length of the Course. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members are requested to 
apply to the Secretary. 

New Members can be pespeses at any Monthly Meeting. 
When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lestanen, to the 
Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and ing 
Rooms ; and their Fam are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced, charge. Payment: First year, Ten Guineas; after- 
wards, Five Guineas a year; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 

Prospectuses (when prepared) may be had in the Hall. 


H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 
December, 1865. 





TO BOOKSELLERS AND OTHERS. 


BIRMINGHAM CENTRAL FREE 
LIBRARY. 


The Committee are desirous of receiving Catalogues and 
Offers of Books suitable to the Institution. 


J. D. MULLINS, 
Librarian. 





IVERPOOL INSTITUTE.—Wanted a 
ii GENTLEMAN competent to fill the Office of SECRE- 
TARY of this Institution. Salary £200 per annum. Further 
information may be had of the undersigned, to whom Candidates 
are to send in their applications, with copies of Testimonials, on 


or before the 30th instant. 
ASTRUP CARISS, Secretary. 
December 6, 1865, 





IVERPOOL INSTITUTE HIGH and 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS.—The Directors desire to re- 
ceive Applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above 
Schools. A minimum Sal of £500 per annum will be 
guaranteed. All requisite information may be obtained by 
applying by letter to the undersigned, to whom Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, with copies of their 
Testimonials, on or before January 16, 1865. 


ASTRUP CARISS, Secretary. 
Liverpool, December 11, 1865, 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


On Saturday, the 9th inst., being the 97th Anniversary of the 
Foundation of the Institution, at a General Assembly of the 
Academicians, the following GOLD MEDALS were AWARDED, 
together with Scholarships of £50 each for the first Three 
Medals :— o 

To CLAUDE CALTHROP, for the Best Historical Painting. 

To PERCIVAL BALL, for the Best Historical Group in 
Sculpture. 

To ALFRED RIDGE, for the Best Architectural Design. 

To MARMADUKE A. LANGDALE, for the Best “ Sea 
Piece,” the Turner Medal. 


SILVER MEDALS were likewise Awarded 


To JAMES ROLFE, for the Best Painting from the Life. 

To LOUISA STARR, for the Best Copy of Murillo’s “ Two 
Spanish Peasant Boys.” 

ae CHARLES B. BARBER, for the Best Drawing from the 

e. 

To THOMAS DAVIDSON, for the next Best Drawing from 
the Life. 

To JAMES ARCHIBALD INNES, for the next Best Draw- 
ing from the Life. 

To PERCIVAL BALL, the Second Medal for a Modei from 
the Life. 

To CHARLES BENNETT, the Second Medal for an Archi- 
tectural Drawing. 

To THOMAS WIRGEMAN, for the Best Drawing from the 
Antique. 

To VIVIAN CROWE, for the next Best Drawing from the 
Antique. 

To EDWARD SHARP, for the next Best Drawing from the 
Antique. 

To HORACE MONTFORD, for the best Model from the 
Antique. 

To G. TINWORTH, for the next Best Model from the Antique. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. 


IVERSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 

WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B.; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 
~~ to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
Service Examinations, and the Prelim Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For all culars, apply to 
the Rev. W. Kirxvus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


R. W. S. LEAN, M.A., receives at his 
Residence, 56 TORRINGTON SQUARE, a few COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS desiring a Home, whom he assists in their 
College Class-work, or in preparing for University Examinations. 





E CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
: —INVESTMENTS FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS.— 
Investors may be either Shareholders, or Depositors, or both. 
The taking of Land entirely optional. Prospectuses for the 
Fourteenth Year, explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land, and 
Borrowing Depertesents, with last Annual Report, sent free of 
charge. ces, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C., where 
Pians of Sixty Estates in Twenty-six Counties, can be seen. 
Buyers of Land need not be Shareholders. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, 








RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY. 


ighted up, and Alhambra Court 

Mr. HENRY SMART'S Cantata, “THE BRIDE OF DUN 
KERRON.” Sea Nymph, Madame Rudersdorff; the Lord of 
Dunkerron, Mr. ree the Sea King, Mr. Lewis Thomas; 
Chorus of Maidens, Vassals, &. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

Admission—Half a Crown; or Free by new. omen 
Season Tick Seager Sy ~ 30th November, 
Seats, Half- e Palace. 

Nore.—Stations are now open at Beatlon omen Peckham 
Rye, ne Honor Oak, to High Level Station, te Centre 


Railway Yearly — > One ones, are issued at 
from any Station on the High Level Line to the 


wn, at 





and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 

Mr. JOHN PARRY, in their Popular Entertainment, A 
PECULIAR FAMILY. After which {for, fow Times only) ies. 
ROSELEAFS LITTLE EVENING PARTY, by Mr. John 


Parry. Every Eveni Ex Saturday) at 8; 
Morning at 3. Royal Gallery of llustration, 14 Regant Berest 
Admission, 1s., 2s,, 3s., and 


WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE 
BUILDING FUND. 


STATEMENT BY THE COUNCIL. 


45 Great Ormond Street, December, 1866 
This College was founded in 1854. The students are, for the 
most part, working men, and the teachers are in general, mem- 





bers of the Universities and of different or those 
who have themselves been students in the Eollege. Its p 
was and is to unite these classes , by associating them 
in the common work of It provides 
instruction at the smallest possible cost (the 

almost wholly un ) in the subjects with which it most con- 
cerns E citizens to be acquainted, and thus tries to place 


a liberal education within the reach of working men, 

In carrying out these objects we have had some measure of 
success. The number of students was, at the end of the first 
term, 145; it is now 6098. With the increase in the number 
of students has come an increase in the number of classes, and 
for some time past we have been sorely pressed for space. 

We want chiefly these things: (1.) A room or rooms for the 

[No nt of our has been 
the first 


i carried on 

under the general supervision of Mr. Ruskin.] (2.) A moderate 
sized hall or room a esting: Locvares, and social 
purposes, capable of containing some ign a! oy oy! 

A better room or rooms than Se have now got the ‘Adult 
School. (4.) A room to contain a Museum, and serve as a 
Natural History class-room. (5.) More small rooms for 


A site is already provided, the in the rear of the 
house mag : y= it in area) the freehold property of 
the College. e are advised that such a building as one we 

uire can be well and substantially built in a plain but good 
style for about £3,000 to £3,500. 

Financially, the College is self-su . For several years, 
thanks to the excellen n of our funds by a Stu- 
sagt Gur cuspenh eupentaven leaviok © manos oa ter ae 
met our curren ure, lea a a 
reduction of our mortgage debt. 

Consid the vast endowments which the benefactions of 
former pan Lm provided for the education of the people‘ 
endowments to which the wealthiest of us are the most in- 
debted, it would be a disgrace to a wealthy metropolis like this 
if it were to beg long at the present day for the incon- 
siderable sum we are now for. Kod the amount of labour 
and thought which is being voluntarily devoted to the under- 

» and by none more freely than by our students, affords, 

we t) ow A $I 
. though many a le purse might well 

defray our needs, we may, espec y qoemene Sam 
to —_- the teaching of 

this and other Colleges, if they were not prevented by - 
sional and other avocations, ill they not share our work by 

helping us to develop it? 
Signed, on behalf of the Council of Teachers, 


F. D. MAURICE, Principal 


Contributions may be sent to the London and County Bank 
Oxford Street Branch i wees Men's College Account ”); to 
Mlege (2. O. Onders to be pa to 

sues 8 Shorter) yor by cheques rte to ~ of the 
any member of the Co of Te rs. es ST 
Donations to the amount of three hundred and fifty pounds 


have already been received or mised, i uding among others 
the following :— _ - 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ee on 5 0 
Rev. F D. Maurice, Principal, from publication a 
Lectures on the Suffrage. . te ae + ea 00 
 — of delivery of the same Lectures at 
e = ee be ee ee ve +} oO 
John Stuart Mill, Esq., M.P. j 56 0 0 
Vernon Lushington, Esq. .. . © 00 
Samuel Morley, Esq. .. + 200 
Arthur Cohen, bes” ae es ee «3 ae - 000 
Sir Charles Bunbury .. me se ae oe oe +§ Oe 
Franeis Turner Palgrave, Esq. ie 4 : : : 
Hensleigh W. te +e OA 
Sir Thomas Phillipe” 2° . «- 6&6 @ 
iss Caroline Fox on on es * ——- 
Godwin, Esq., F.R.S. oe oJ‘ 3 Be 
. Henry Sandford .. se - - P ce 2 8 6 
Rev. J. Li. Davies “ : - WO0 
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Sales by Auction. 
BIRD SKINS-AND OTHER OBJECTS OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


‘J C. ix, we AVETION to announce he 
Great Rooms, 38 wv 


» DECEMBER 18, 


in Glass ren in’ Spitita nor Snake and le Skins, loptlles 
and various Natural History specimens. 


On view the morning of Sale and Catalogues had. 





es 


NORTH PALLANT, CHICHESTER. 


MExvone WRIGHT & SON will SELL by 
UCTION on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1866, at 
Twelve o'clock, a VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 3,000 
VOLUMES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS, in all 
EYRE ee the Property of the late GENERAL 
R.A., as, which will be found—In Forio: Blome’s 

pes ny gti Miller’s aed eo 4 Tome OO 
Coloured calf; eH i 
Vols., calf. In Quarre: 


Rousseau’s 


8 ols cal 4 y oles clo mi Buffon’s ‘Natural 
ement, 30 Vols.. calf; Donato’s Rome, 

's Vol. 1, half calf. 

>: Caviers —- ington 16 Vols. ; Scott’s 
Waverley ey Novels, 48 Vols., ; Scott’s Poetical Works, 12 
Vols., bds.; Miscellaneous’ Pree 


Emre calf ; 

40 Vols., bds. ; Buffon’s Natural History, 
9 ealf; Yarrell’s British Fishes, 2 Vols., half Russia; 
Movie Bench ooker’s Icones 


Garden 
History’ and 


In AND 


Von 4 Vols., L tye 21 Flowe 

Hugheon’s 6 ig SA a — 2 Vols 
Vols., bds.; 

5 Volk, loth an Pare We Lf hay 8 Vals, igs es of ‘ota 


Vols. in 10 Parts, impl. 8vo, loth, 
A may be had of the Auctioneers, North Pallant, 








NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Lumrep). 
1 & 2 CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies absol and indefeasible. 
Part of Chains paid on? notieation of death, and balance 
one month after proof of death. 


Taste A, wire Prorrrs. 
Anmusl Ereniiumes for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 


cama on see 
of $e eo} 23 0 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Every description of Property insured against loss by fire. 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies, 
Acsenrs Wanrep. Apply to Chief Otfice. 


[MPBEIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


, 


No, 1 014 Broad Street, and Nos. 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London, 
Established 1803. 
ens aon ane Retews Ean, £1,900,000 

Losses paid 3,000,000 





age| Premiom. [Age| Premimm. 
£8. a 
477 























2s. 4. 
320 


both 


8. 
? 40 50 








FIRE INSURANCES GRANTED on every description of 
OE ctenaae: abroad, at moderate rates. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
5B Fepnten one now entitled to the recent Reduction in the 
pte Gd. per Cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, 
or 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


GourE AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Bi by Re Royal Charter. 
Soong 
amie Son wale Bitrate ti the reapetve neo any 





at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
foes ithe REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCE COM- 
ANCES LOANS from £10 SE pr re- 


Meee 





PULAR SCIENCE REVIEW—FULL 


PRICE will be GIVEN for the FIRST NUMBER. Clean 
copies 5 Cut or Uneut.—ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Picca- 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &., &. 





THE) RBADER. 
16 DECEMBER, 1865. 
WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


, Binding, Cording, 


Executes Hemming, a on do all kinds of D 
° of Do- 


lting, Braiding, and Em 
Sentts Work; cannot be put out Tier: and is learned in an 
hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine, Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


lilustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








AR D’S PALE 


at 36s. per dozen. 


SHERRY, 





ae. SH ERR Y, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


a eae, WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 





36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman's Table; Bottlesand Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sameces sent Fres oy Cuanrce. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Esras.iswep urwarps or a Century), 
1, CHAPEL STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


Wwak SY, 





D’S SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 











P ALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 

QGHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 


AUOE.—LEA & PERRIN®S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
1s prepared solely by Lea & Perrrys. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
mitations, and should see that Lea & Perrivs’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & waiL; Messrs. Barciay 
& Sor, London, &c., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 








AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


” Aut Orners ane Spurious Lurrations. 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeceo- 
pathic Practitioners, and the Medicai Profession generally, 
cootenaneied COCOA as being the most healthful of all beve ve 
When the doctrine of Homceopathy was first introduced 
this country there were to be o no preparations of Cocos 
either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was either supplied in the crude -- or 80 unskilfully 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. EPPS, of London, 
Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year ‘1839, to Agen 
his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the 
assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce 
an article pure in its com a and so refined by the perfect 
ee ae wpe BF it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 


rater ernatal Detakiues Beveruae, ed as an in 


nined, jib. ib. and fib. packets Sold +7 nfec- 

-lin packe ers, confec 

tioners, and * Grecntuta: Each packet is labelled “J. Epps, 

peer ys thic Chemist, 112 Great Russell Stroet; 170 Piccadilly; 
48 Threadnecdl e Street 





PECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA.— 





















= 





HRISTMAS AMUSEMENT.—A Boiile 

of PLATEAU’S aS. say me alg E peg * SOLUTION, price 

eS oF The same, instructions, 4s. 

1 had } oe “yt LADD 1 ll Beak Street, Regent 
Street, 


ANG, the MAGIC; GIANT.—A new 


) Sensation.—This marvellous which created such an 





ex! sensation at the Court of the China, 
apelin: at 252 Strand, from 10 till 6. po , With 
instructions, for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLAR & CO., 252 


Strand. 





HE GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 


MAKE a GALANTY SHOW, and act the Bnraged 
Cobbler, the Broken Bridge, Bill Button, Mother and 
Punch; 150 Engravi free for 12 Stamps.—H. G. 
CLARKE & CO., 252 8 ran 





HE MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 


Laughter.—These wonderful animals go through their ex- 
traordinary evolutions daily at 252 S from 10 till6. The 
BS 'stranal post free for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO., 

rand. , 


LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


A SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM. 
BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origina! Negatives of 
WARREN DE LA Rog, Esq., President of the yal Astronomical 
Society, &c., &c. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and the 
celebrated UNI SERVICE SOAP Pp oTADLETS. 
6d, each, man by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





1L of HORSE CHESTNUTS 


externally). This oe at first used only for Gou 
roved to. be Be ge le in all cases of Gams and 


Rheumatism 
Lumbago, "Suit Sointe Carbuncles, Boils, Se 
bottles, with directions, at 2x 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the- 
principal Chemists, or by post on reosipt of stamps. Genuine 


only of REW and co., Operative Chem 282 Regent Street, W 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
+ be London at his Residenee, 9 Grosvenor Srreer, Grosvenor 
UARE, 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL. 
TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


M2._* EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


ret, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 

patentee of o of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, ol laste, chemically- 

repar gum, y aoa. 

oe required ; they are thors, nat durable, and comfortable- 
hen & any yet introduced. —— render 

rt to the —- teeth, are bm at prices within 


e =e of 
en, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
eystemn m pastionlariy adapted to ‘hetr wants ; it combines com- 
— enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 
*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 
** Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
Residences, 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


Sy ERS rab ee Aran a and 448 
Chari 08s way Station). Their 
artnet = for ; 


painless Teeth are unequalled economy, 
comfort, all purposes of articulation and mastication, 
Serene ad of every kind being unn , the most nervous 


jient can be supplied without fear of pais or 
cmautetion Seek” Teeth from 5s, Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
wattanbel the _oflicacy, utility, and success 
system, vide “‘ Lancet, 


strand, Londons 18 Waitenionnte: Bad: te weanin oben 
naon ; 
Sheffield; 4 East Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 
Scarborough. 
“OBSERVE.” 


Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 
DOES FOR US. By A. Esx ext, Grosvenor Street, W. 


‘< We feel certain all Who make themselves acquainted witl: 
the contents of the book thro our instrumentality will 
thank us for owe directed their attention to Mr. —_—> 
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greatest benefit.” — oot The San, A Aug. 25. 
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™ 7 Booksellers. shad 
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EDITION, 


Now READY, AT ALL Lrprartes, with Frontispiece by F. Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL 


SCENERY, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, AND LOVE - SONGS. 


WITH NOTES. 
To which are added, 


LAYS NEHA 


By R. N. 


RER HOME. 
DUNBAR. 





_ , This is a charming volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich, varied, profuse beauties spatkle and glow 
in lyrical description and brilliant fanciful association.” —Morning Post. 


“Tt is a volume of poetic pictures.”—Observer. 


** The long-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic. 
** The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and possess a redundance of poetic imagery. The notes ap- 


pended are valuable.”—Morning Herald and Standard. 


** We add our voice to the chorus of praise which has been called forth by these very pleasant and harmonious 


poems.”—Illustrated London News. 





London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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A CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


In all Classes of Literature, and at reduced prices, is Now 
Ready, Gratis and Post Free. 


G. HEARL, 
50 & 51 BOOKSELLERS’ ROW, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 
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TMHREEPENCE in the SHILLING 
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PLIES to the Public, at his trade counter, all PUBLICA- 
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THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 


MANUALS for the MANY.—Garden- 


ing for the , 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 
= ping the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 

— en Gard for the Many, 4d.—Flower 
for the Many, 4d. t Gardening forthe Many, 
’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 
the Many, 6d.—Window Gard for the 9d.— 
Muck for the 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d. — Heating 
Manual, 64.—Any of the above can be had post free for an 
additional postage-stamp. 


London : 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 








YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

GRAEFENBERG NEW BARNET, HERTS, 

close to the Station, the direction of Mr. Mer- 

caL¥e (Proprietor of the “9 wear Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Green, W.) 


New admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in Eng] adjoins Hadley Wovd, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Railway 
_— King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 

our. 


For Terms ——§9 ; —~; a) to Mr. METCALFE, Grae- 
enberg V. as above 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





All the best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 
Mudie’s Select Library. 


First Class Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 
Commencing at any Date. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrmi1rep, 
New Oxford Street. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro raz Rovat Poryrecunic Iystirvrion. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 
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Subscription, from One Guinea. 
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TO EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c. 


ELECTROTYPES OF SUPERIOR WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS. 
announce 


The Publishers of the Art Journal 
that they have in hand a and Stock of Wood 
Engra which have in that Journal andin other 
ili works issued them; and that they are now 
pr to supply Electrotypes, of the best quality, from any 
of —— fio othe OF SL at nee EE 
fc, badd goatuntoed to work equally se well as the original Wood 
- guaran work eq as as 
. They comprise several complete Series, in addi- 
e miscellaneous collection, amounting in all to 


ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND. 


Copies of the whole ‘may be seen at any time, at VIRTUE & 
CO.’S, 204 oy! Road, London; or further information will be 
furnished by Post to inquirers. 


tich toa 





*,.* A very extensive Stock of Engraved STEEL PLATES, 
in good condition, are also available Jor printing from, on very 
moderate Terms. 








REV. DR. MACLEOD’S SPEECH 


ON THE SABBATH QUESTION. 





On Wednesday will be published, 80 pp. 8vo, price 1s., 


SUBSTANCE OF A SPEECH 


DELIVERED AT THE 


RECENT MEETING OF THE 


WITH PREFACE 


PRESBYTERY OF GLASGOW. 


AND APPENDIX. 


By tHe REV. NORMAN MAOLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE. London; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO.j 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED 


by the MONTHS of the YEAR: Text selected by R. 
Picot. Numerous Woodcut Illustrations by Jonny 
Lxicuton, F.8.A. 4to, price 42s. 


IL 


THE HISTORY of OUR LORD as 


ee in WORKS of ART. By Mrs. Jameson 
and y Eastitake. Second Edition. Etchings and 
Woodcuts. 2Vols. 42s. 


MI. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 
LIFE and EPISTLES of 8ST. PAUL, with numerous 
Tilustrations. 

Library Edition, 2 Vols. 4to, 48s. 

Intermediate Edition, 2 Vols., square crown S8vo, 31s. 6d. 

People’s Edition, 2 Vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE REV. ©. MERIVALE'S 


BOYLE LECTURES for 1865, on the CONVERSION 
of the NORTHERN NATIONS. 8vo. 83. 6d, 


BISHOP BROWNE'S EXPOSITION 


of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Historical and 
Doctrinal. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and 


Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of a 
* Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and Tyrol.’ 8vo. 
With 200 Illustrations. [On Saturday next. 


VIL 


HISTORY of the CITY of ROME, 


from its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of the 
Christian Era. By Tuomas H. Dyer, LL.D. 8vo 
with 2 Maps, 15s. 

VIII. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. With Annota- 


tions by R. Wuarety, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. 
Sixth Edition. S8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By 


the Rev. Freperic W. Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Trini 
College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 7 


RECOLLECTIONS of WILLIAM 


WILBERFORCE, M.P. By Jonn 8. Harrorp, 
D.C.L. Second Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo, 7s. 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLING- 


TON. By Rev. G. R. Gieic, M.A. Popular Edition, 
revised, with Additions and Portrait. Price 5s. 


MOZART’S LETTERS (1769— 


1791), Translated from the Collection of Lupwia Nout, 
by y Wattace. 2 Vols., with Portrait and Fac- 
simile, 18s. 

XII. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
the 


REIGN of GEORGE III. (1745--1802). 
t Hon. Wittiam N. Massey. Cabinet Edition, 4 
Vols. , 24s. 


xIv. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


the REIGN of CHARLES I. and the COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Gerorce Bropiz, Historiographer 
Royal of Scotland. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo, 36s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By 


Henry Tomas BUCKLE. 


Vol. .—England and France. Fourth Edition. 21s. 
Vol. I1.—Spain and Scotland. Second Edition. 16s. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 


SPEARE, Genuine Edition, Large Type. Woodcuts. 
1 Vol. 14s. ; or 6 Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


XVII. 


HOMES without HANDS. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. New Edition, with about 140 
Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo, 2ls. cloth; or 27s. half 


morocco. 
XVIII. 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON. First Series. By A. K. H. B. With 41 
. Woodcuts from Original Designs by R. T. Pritchett. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


XIx. 
DRAWING FROM NATURE. By 


Grorce BARNarRD, Professor of Dra at Rugb 
School.. With 18 Li phic Plates plain en 
coloured, and 108 Woodeuts. Imperial 8vo, 25s. 


TREATISE on IRON-SHIP BUILD- 


ING, its History and By W. Farrpa 
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THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,” and ‘‘Too Good for Him.” 3 Vols. 


Second Edition of HOW WILL IT END? By Agnes 


STRICKLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Queens of England.” 3 Vols. 


THE CYPRESSES. By the Author of “ Caste,” and 


‘‘ Mr. Arle.” 2 Vols. 


MR. HOGARTH’S WILL. By the Author of “ Clara 


Morrison,” and ‘*‘ Tender and True.” 3 Vols. 


Third Edition of GUY DEVERELL. By J. Sheridan 


Le Fanv, Author of ‘‘ Uncle Silas.” In 3 Vols. 


Also, at the end of the Month, 


MAJOR PETER. By the Author of “ Lady Flavia,” 


and ‘* Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 3 Vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





13 Great MarvaorovcH Srreet. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





FROM CADET to COLONEL. The 


Record of a Life of Active Service. or-General Sir 
Tuomas Seaton, K.C.B. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture and 
brs ns y, W. C. J. Morns. 2 Vols, with Portraits and 
other Lllustrations, 21s. [Next Week. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1866. Under the Especial Patronage 
of Her Kh and corrected by the Nobility. 35th 
Edition. 1 Vol. With the Arms beautifully engraved. 
31s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. By 
the Author of “* Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 Vols. 


“The Clyffards of Clyffe has very considerable merits. It 
is a very readable novel, written in a good style. The author 
can give excellent descriptions both of scenery and character. 
—Satyrday Review. 

** A clever novel.”—Zxaminer. 

“The interest of the story is well sustained to the last.”— 
Reader. 


CHRONICLES — of DARTMOOR. By 


arsu. 3 Vols. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 Vols. 
in nr isa —_— superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant’s former 
FIDES. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 
DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne. 
MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 
Vols. [Neat Week. 


“ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





DR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 


their Nature and Treatment. By James Hewr, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of “A Manual of the Philo- 


sophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 


London: LONGMAN & CO.; or of the Author, Ore House, 
near Hastings. 





Just published, in 8vo, pp. 588, price 1é6s., 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Suapworru H. Hopeson. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





DR. H. BOASE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


AN ESSAY on HUMAN NATURE: 


Showing the Necessity of a Divine Revelation for the Per- 
fect Devel ent of Man’s ities. By Henry S. Boas 
M.D., F.R.S. and G.S., &c., Honorary Member of the Ro 
Geological Society of Cornwall. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s., cloth, 


THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH ; 


or, Hints to Stammerers. By a Mixure Paiosornen. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 





This day, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Tuomas B. Suaw, M.A. 
Edited by Wa. Suirn, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“ A desideratum in English Literature.”—Hnglish Review. 


Il, 
THE STUDENT'S SPECIMENS OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the CHIEF 
ENGLISH WRITERS. By Tos. B. Suaw, M.A, Edited 
by Wm. Surrn, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* This selection is admirably accomplished.”—John Bull, 
Ill. 


IHE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Grorce P, Manrsu. 
Edited by Wm. Smrra, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*“ A manual of great utility.”—Atheneum. 
IV. 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR FOR THE HIGHER FORMS. By Professor 
Currtivs. Translated under the Revision of the Author. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ We hope that this may ere long be adopted as the standard 

Greek Grammar in this country, a position which it holds in 

most of the schools in Continental Europe.”—The Musewm. 


Vv. 
THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR FOR THE HIGHER FORMS. By Ws. Smirn 
LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*« There are very few students who will requiremore informa- 


tion than is here supplied by skilful arrangement, in a conve- 
nient size and form. The editor's good sense is visible through- 


out.” —A theneeum. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





BRITISH FOOD FISHES. 





Now ready, with 50 Illustrations, 8vo; 21a,- 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 


A Contribution to the Natural and Economic History of 
British Food Fishes. By James C. Benrram. 


Polonius. Do you know me, my lord? 
Hamlet. Excellent well; you are a fishmonger. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PEKING AND THE PEKINGESE. 








This Day, with Map and Illustrations, 2 Vols., Post 8vo, 24s., 


THE ENGLISH EMBASSY IN 


CHINA DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF ITS RESI- 
DENCE AT PEKING. By D. F. Rennie, M.D., Staff 
8 on Special Service under the Government of India. 
Author of “ The British Arms in North China and Japan.” 


Just Ready, by the Same Author, Post 8vo,. 


THE STORY OF THE BHOTAN WAR: 


including Sketches of a Three Months’ Residence in the 
Himalayas and Bhotan in 1866, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WINSTON ON GLASS PAINTING. 








Now ready, with Portrait and 40 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, Zls., 


MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


THE ART OF PAINTING ON GLASS. the late 

Cuartes Winston, of the Inner Temple. th a Bio- 

oe Memoir. Illustrated by Engravings from the 
uthor’s Original Drawings. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE LAW OF LANDED PROPERTY. 


fig apparent success of the co-operative 
I principle in many departments of pro- 
duction has naturally led to more organized 
investigations as to whether that principle 
cannot be successfully applied to the 
management of agricultural operations, 
and even to property in land. We are far 
from thinking that the present agitation, 
if it may be called such, in favour of a 
new agrarian law, springs from any tur- 
bulent discontent with the manners of 
great landowners, or with the sustained 
splendour of their lives. It comes from 
above, not from below; from the head, 
not from the heart. Consequently, it is 
not so difficult to deal with as a question 
pressing for instant decision, but very much 
more so as one which will rise up to the 
surface, or rather come down to the level, 
of common understandings, until it has 
received a solution more or less satisfac- 
tory to the philosophical as well as to the 
practical mind. If the cry for a re-partition 
of the soil arose from the children of the 
soil itself, conscious of distress, but igno- 
rant of the true remedy, the serried ranks 
and the overwhelming capital of their 
superiors would soon prove which were 
the strongest battalions. But the pen and 
the brain have borrowed a lesson from the 
example of the highest breeding. They do 
not provoke a useless struggle, and they 
do not address their arguments to those 
who have made up their minds never to 
be convinced. 

There is a disposition in some econo- 
mists to represent property in land as a 
different thing from all other kinds of 
property. This was undoubtedly true 
once, but it becomes less true every day. 
Tt is not fair to call a certain class public 
functionaries on account of their posses- 
sions, to demand or accept from them the 
unrequited performance of public duties, 
and then to withdraw from them public 
respect, and the power of wielding the 
public authority, yet claim their property 
as a forfeited trust. Yet this is to a great 
extent the treatment to which untitled 
proprietors of land have for twenty years 
or more ually been subjected. And 
should Lord Westbury succeed in carrying 
out his plan of a paid magistracy, country 
gentlemen will lose little of their di- 
minished importance, and ail pretence of 
holding them amenable to opinion as 
public functionaries will come to an end. 
Nothing can be more desirable than such 
a measure on its own merits; and its 
indirect result will be greatly to simplify 
the social relations of those who have for 
generations retained the same estates in 
one name. 

The immediate consequence would be 
to make the landlord more of an ab- 
sentee, and so more of a stranger to 
those labourers who, in the ordinary 
jargon of political economy, are the 
producers of his wealth. This would, 
however, only assimilate him to the 
great capitalist, who seldom visits the bank, 
or the shop, where his business—possibly 
as ancestral as many estates—is carried 
on; and the clap-trap cry of landlords 
being the peculiar burden on the land 
would be raised a little more loudly. But 
to say that he grows rich in his sleep is no 
more fairly or truly said of a landlord 
than of any other wealthy man who does 














not do his own work. The fund-holder 
whose father invested in consols when 
they stood at 65 ; the speculator who buys 
up foreign securities at a nominal value, 
locks them up in a box, and takes ad- 
vantage of a telegram or a revolution, is far 
more likely to wake up one morning, and 
find that others have been watchthg for 
his advantage, than the possessor of a 
few thousand acres in an agricultural 
locality. ‘Great estates are no sinecures,” 
says Emerson ; their being kept long in one 
family proves the inheritance, not, indeed, 
of any brilliant qualities, but of many of 


the minor virtues which it has till lately | 


always been the fashion to describe as the | not the slightest intention of disturbing 


peculiar attributes of the middle classes. 





Professor Fawcett has recently, in a | 


series of lectures addressed to the under- 
graduates of Cambridge, declared against 
the “ wicked and mischievous” law of 
primogeniture. It is difficult to say 
whether the Professor displays a greater 
ignorance of the past or present law of 
real and personal property. He does not 
seem to be aware that the law by which 
one son alone succeeds to his father’s land 
was enacted in order to carry out what was 
the universal custom; and that in some 
parts of England to this day the land 
descends to the youngest instead of the 
eldest son, upon exactly the same principle 
which in patriarchal times made that son 
the heir who was most likely to stay at 
home with his father when the others had 
gone out to make their way in the world. 
In fact, the custom produced the law, 
not the law the custom; and this is the 
best foundation for all laws to be built 
upon. To abolish the law of primogeniture 
in cases of intestacy, but to allow of land 
being still entailed by testament, is an 
unworthy device for disturbing the general 
uniformity of family arrangements. What- 
ever is the custom should be supplemented 
by the law, when the former has failed 
through the inadvertence or the personal 
caprice of an individual. To change the 
law before there is any general disposition 
to alter the custom is revolutionary. 

The exclusiveness of this law is mode- 
rated by the custom of settlements, and by 
natural affection. It is tempered in its 
application as common law is by equity, 
as the mandates of the master of a house- 
hold are softened down by those of the 
mistress. Nor is the custom in reality so 
peculiar to landed property as the Pro- 
fessor asserts. In many business concerns 
much the largest share devolves to the 
eldest son, and the principle has just been 
endorsed by the maturest judgment of Mr. 
Mill. One indirect advantage would cer- 
tainly spring from the subdivision of land. 
It would teach at once the necessity to 
married couples of regulating the number 
of their children. The blame could no 
longer be thrown upon the laws of appren- 
ticed servants, or of protection. The 
last excuse for the worst kind of immo- 
rality, that of bringing children into the 
world without the means of supporting 
them, would be swept away. The soil 
being divided amongst them, the people 
could have nobody to blame but them- 
selves for the consequences of their own 
imprudence. But if the knowledge of this 
elementary law of public happiness is to 
be spread in any proportion to the exer- 
tions of our new lights on social science, 
it will be accepted long before any large 
number of our landed proprietors will 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
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afforded them of extinguishing their 
families by the simple process of dying 
intestate. And when this is the case, and 
it is practically applied as well by the 
rich as by the poor, the abolition of the 
law of primogeniture will have scarce any 
effect ; for the hard cases of younger chil- 
dren, which shock so much the moral sense 
of plebeian Professors, will cease when it 
is the practice to have no supernumerary 
offspring at all. 

Nor can the whole question of Monarchy 
and Peerage be dismissed in a few oracular 
sentences. Englishmen do not believe in 
the divine right of kings, but they have 


the provisions of the Act of Settlement, 
which make the Executive an hereditary 
Nor do they believe in any mys- 
terious powers of the Peers to legislate ; 
but whilst the ablest men in the country 
continue to be incorporated into that body, 
they seem less likely than ever to under- 
mine the order of nobility, without which 
no one but a theorist seriously supposes, 
however difficult it may be to explain, that 
a constitutional Sovereign could long exist. 

Nothing can be more proper than that 
the experiment of agricultural co-operation 
should be tried, and that on the very 
largest scale the financial means of its sup- 
porters permit. There is nothing what- 
ever in the tenure of land, or the law of 
real property, to prevent the attempt. But 
agricultural co-operation on a large scale in- 
cludes far more than its mere name imports. 
It implies the existence of co-operative 
stores, of large associations, of a sympa- 
thetic urban population, and, finally, of an 
education specially adapted to what would 
be a new state of society. 

Co-operative stores have been established, 
but, unfortunately, the great archetype of 
them all, the “ Rochdale Pioneers,” has 
been corrupted by its own success, and is 
now employing labourers paid upon the 
ordinary principle, instead of none but 
shareholders, and has thus degenerated into 
an ordinary company. Not that we have 
any wish to deduce from this a conclusion 
adverse to the principle of co-operation. If 
it can be applied to land, it will not find 
any organized opposition. Let its merits 
be set forth, without stigmatizing with 
hard names the system which sprang not 
from any preconceived theory, but from 
the necessities of the times, and, we may 
say, from those of human nature. 

. A few weeks still remain before Pro- 
fessor Fawcett can take his seat in Par- 
liament, and it would be as well if he were 
to spend them in a conveyancer’s office. 
He would there learn that personal pro- 
perty may be vested in a life unborn, just 
as well as real; and that in well-drawn 
deeds by which land is entailed powers are 
reserved for selling and exchanging, and 
also for raising capital to carry out any 
manifest improvements, and that statutes 
have been recently passed giving such 
powers where they have been originally 
omitted. In fact, such is the elasticity of 
an entail, that it is quite false to say that 
it stands in the way of the transfer or of the 
improvement of land. Another great error 
of the Professor’s consists in his supposi 

that entails have raised the price of land. 
If the estate of a large landowner is sold 
in one lot, or by private contract, it 
realizes much less than if it were cut up 
into a hundred, and sold to small pro- 
prietors. And the reason is plain. The 
yeoman who can afford to buy a few 
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acres of land fancies that by his own 
labour and that of his family he 
can make a much larger profit than a 
landlord through a tenant-farmer. Con- 
sequently, it is worth his while to give a 
much larger sum. Whether the land 
really yields a larger nett profit may be 
a matter of doubt; but meanwhile it is 


not the man of family, but the yeoman, | 


who forces up the price. If, therefore, it 
is an evil, as the Professor seems to think, 
that the price—for the real value is another 
matter—of land is gradually rising, we may 
be sure an immense increase in the nuim- 
ber of small holdings would bring no im- 
provement in that respect. 

Again, if it be true that a rapid transfer 
of small portions of the soil from hand to 
hand be a good thing, then anything like 
agricultural co-operation on a large scale 
will not be an unmixed benefit. Joint stock 
companies are, or may be, immortal. Land 
held in common would no more come into 
the market than the track of the Metro- 
politan Railway. A labourer would never 
have the slightest prospect of being the 
individual owner of a single rood. We 
should get back to the days when half the 
soil of England was held in mortmain. 
Society would be so altered that we do not 
mean by this to assert that another redis- 
tributive process would as a matter of 
course be found necessary. But the 
crude assertions of the professorial chair 
must be exchanged in the House of 
Commons for something like a fair 
statement of the inevitable results which 
will follow an organic change in the laws 
of the realm. Prove by example that it 
is better for land rather to be possessed by 
a community than by one hand, and 
private interest will soon prevail over the 
fancied necessity of “‘ keeping up” a family. 
To break down the law first is to begin 
at the wrong end. In the case of success, 
it can only facilitate an inevitable result ; 
should it fail, the last remedy of the 
political physician would confessedly have 
been administered. 


————————————— 
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INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The Oriental Races and Tribes, Residents and 

Visitors of Bombay. A Series of Photo- 

hs, with Letterpress Descriptions. By 

Wi iam Johnson, Bouiliay Civil Service, 

Uncovenanted. Pp. 108. (W. J. Johnson, 
121 Fleet Street.) 


Ts different races, tribes, and castes of 
India are so exceedingly numerous and 
intricate, that it would require long and 
special research to unravel them. To do so 
satisfactorily for ethnological purposes has 
hitherto proved a puzzle to the best in- 
structed. The simple fact that, however 
contrasted they may be with all Europeans, 
still, in their innumerable shades, they are 
our fellow subjects, gives them an interest in 
our estimation ssed by no other races of 
ple. Whether the Englishman may not 
oon a 
Go 








tolerably distinct claim upon his 
vernment to be made acquainted with the 
names, the numbers, the characters and the 
iarities, if not even the effigies, of these 
multitudinous peoples, is a question upon 
which scarcely a doubt can be entertained. 
Whether many of those who are set over 
them to govern them have acquired any 
adequate owledge of these pee les, 
whether the Government of British India 
may not be almost altogether a meena 

in the dark, the his of the late dreadf 
Indian Mutiny rendered still more doubtless. 
ead attempt, therefore, to give us trust- 
y information respecting the races and 
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tribes of India, to depict them in their true 
colours, must be hailed with welcome. The 
splendid volume to which the reader’s atten- 
tion is now drawn can scarcely do more than 
announce to us the vastness of the subject. 
It consists, however, of a series of carefully- 
executed photographs of some of the tribes 
tu be met with in the city of Bombay. 
Coming from this quarter—a rich field for 
the study of the different peoples of western 
India—it is particularly acceptable, as light 
of this kind has usually emanated from Cal- 
cutta, in the east. The magnificent work of 
the Fleming, Baltazard Solvyns, embraced 
the people of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa 
He was unfor- 
tunate in the style he adopted for his pic- 
tures, many of which have thus acquired a 
disagreeable sombreness. Still, his accuracy 
has not been impeached. Probably the most 
successful artist who has devoted his talents 
and his pencil to the delineation of oriental 
Indians, is Mr. Colesworthy Grant, of Cal- 
cutta. He issued at irregular intervals, as 
the subjects fell in his way, nearly a hundred 
delicately-executed outline lithographs, very 
closely resembling etchings, under the title 
of ‘* Rough Sketches of Oriental Heads.” 
These are slight but life-like Indian portraits, 
marked by tidelity of character in a much 
more than ordinary degree. 


This first volume of a very different 
work, which is proposed to extend to three, 
is devoted to the tribes of Gujarat, Kutch, 
and Kathiawar, provinces to the north-west 
of Bombay. It contains twenty-six fine 
photographs of these people, which are ac- 
companied with descriptions, that give a 
brief summary respecting those represented 
in each. The second volume is intended to 
be dedicated to the Maratha country, and a 
third to a more miscellaneous collection. 
The editor descants in a short preface upon 
the ethnological riches of Bombay. He 
says: ‘‘In that great and wealthy city, sup- 
posed to be now the most populous in India, 
faces are to be seen of every variety of hue, 
from that of the fair northern European to 
that of the tropical African, nearly as black 
as ebony. It contains numerous representa- 
tives of almost all the races and tribes of 
the Indian continent and islands. It has, 
every season, numerous visitors from the 
countries of Central Asia, and from even re- 
moter lands” (p. 9). He then explains that 
he ig chiefly indebted to friends in India for 
the descriptions, naming ‘‘ the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, F.R.S.,” and ‘‘the Hon. Alexander 
Kinloch Forbes,” as the principal. Judging 
from the excellent plan adopted of affixing 
initials to each article, which is pretty fre- 
quent in all parts of the volume, the former 
appears to have contributed the introductory 
general remarks and seven descriptive ac- 
counts. The value of these latter must be 
estimated by their intrinsic authenticity and 
accuracy, and can scarcely be much interfered 
with by the peculiar hypothetical notions the 
writer may entertain upon the origin and 
affiliations of the tribes of India. In the 
**General Remarks” with which the work is 
preceded, Dr. Wilson shortly explains his 
ethnological creed with respect to India, 
which appears to have been formed with an 
especial eye to orthodoxy, and with as little 
expenditure of thought as possible. His 
advent in India is evidently that of a mis- 
sionary, and this must be pleaded as a pallia- 
tion in places in which he speaks somewhat 
contemptuously of the religion of the 
Hindoos, the Parsees, and others. Never- 
theless, as previously hinted, when he comes 
to describe the people delineated in the pho- 
tographs, he must be judged by his fidelity 
and truthfulness ; and, happily, there is no 
ground to question these in his case, still less 
in that of the other writers who have con- 
tributed to the instructiveness of this 
volume. 

The first of the castes of India is that of 
the Brahmins. Of these there are in the 
country many different kinds, bearing diffe- 
rent names, holding different positions in 
society, and peracid, very different customs. 
We are here info that— 
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A greater variety of Brahmins is found in 
Gujarat than in any other province in India. 
In the current lists, no fewer than eighty-four 
castes of them are specified. These, too, have 
their own subdivisions, as in the case of the 
Owdich (so called from Oude), of whom there 
are three sections refraining from mom 4 
with one another—the Owdich of Sihor, the 
Toliky4 Owdich, and the Sidhapur Owdich. 
They are sometimes called the Scheme Owdich 
(or the Owdich of the thousand), from the num- 
ber of individual families who are said to have 
been attracted to Gujarat from the north of 
India by King Mulraj, reigning at Anhilvada 
Pattan, upwards of 900 years ago. Though they 
are a pretty numerous body, they have not the 
standing in the country of some other classes of 
Brahmins. Considerable numbers of them are 
employed as clerks, and not a few of them (es- 
pecially in the opulent city of Bombay) are 
procurers of water for the higher classes of 
native families, who contract no defilement from 
receiving it at their hands. Some of them, from 
acting as priests to Mochis and Dirjis (shoe- 
makers and tailors), are called Mochigors, 
Dirjigors, &c. When they first settled in 
Gujarat, large endowments in land were con- 
ferred upon them, but these have been mostly 
all resumed by the native princes. They are wor- 
shippers of Shiva, and generally wear, especially 
when they wish to be thought to be in a state 
of purity, the horizontal sectarial marks of that 
deity (p. 15). 


The three first photographs are devoted to 
Brahmins—the first to Owdich Brdéhmins, 
the second to Nagur Braéhmins, and the third 
to Nagar Brahmin Women. The Owdich 
Brahmins, whose name is derived from 
Oude, from whence they originally came, are 
well represented by three water-carriers, for 
which occupation their sectarial purity is 
considered to fit them. One of them wears 
the horizontal Brahminical sign on his fore- 
head, which consists of three bars. Re- 
specting the distinctive marks used by high 
caste Brahmins, Mrs. 8. C. Belnos gives us 
much information in her magnificent book, 
**The Sundhya,” as well as a plate to illus- 
trate the forms of them. 

The group of Owdich Brahmins depicts 
their scanty costume, the curious water- 
vessels they bear, and, more particularly, 
their form and features, in a clear and dis- 
tinct manner. The centre one exhibits the 
Brahminical cord, or Jdnave. 
ground of this picture most suitably in- 
cludes the tower of the Temple of Shiva, at 
Walkeshwar, Bombay. The Nagur Brahmins 
are distinguished by refusing to eat with any 
other Brahminical caste. ‘‘ They occupy 
positions of trust and responsibility in mer- 
cantile and Government offices. They are 
generally considered men of talent and 
ability. In our group we have Vukeels (na- 
tive advocates), schoolmasters, an accountant, 
bill and share-brokers, and last, not least, a 
poet of some celebrity amongst the Goozera- 
tee population of Bombay” (p. 19). This 
fine and numerous, fully-clothed group, 
shows, in the costume of its members, what 
we should call, perhaps very erroneously if 
estimated by Hindoo notions, the more ele- 
vated position these Brahmins occupy than 
the Owdich Brahmins. ' In the third photo- 

ph, of Nagar Brahmin Women, we be- 
hold the elaborate ornaments of the sex, in- 
cluding nose-rings, and, in one woman, a 
golden stud infixed in a hole drilled in one 
of her front teeth. This carries us to the 
Dayaks of Borneo, who practise various 
manipulations on the teeth, beyond dyeing 
them black by chewing betel. In some rare 
cases, individuals have all the upper front 
teeth bored on the fore surface, and a metallic 
plug driven into each hole, with a knob at 
the end, so as to exhibit a row of shining 
silvery studs when they open their mouths. 

The next photograph represents a group of 
five of the Vallabhacharya Maharajas, the 
history of which sect has lately been given to 
the English public in a volume devoted to 
that purpose.* Contrary to all other Hindoo 
devotees, it is the principle of this sect to 
worship, not by abstinence and mortification, 
but by the indulgence of every appetite—no 


* History of aes cae te oe 
n Western India. (Triibner & Co. 
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new element, it is true, in the religions of 
the Western world. The teachers, called 
Gosains, Gurus, or Maharajas, are considered 
as incarnations of the bead of Krishna ; 
hence the sanctity supposed to surround 
them, and the dangerous influence they 
exercise, leading to the grossest immorality. 
Not long since a celebrated trial took place 
at Bombay for libel, against the editor of a 
native paper, the Satya Prakdsh (printed in 
Gujarati), Karsandas Mulji, who had repro- 
bated the conduct of these Maharajas. ‘‘On 
this occasion the prosecutor was a Maharaj 
named Jadunathji, who was himself accused 
of perjury, in denying his own loathsome 
practices, by both the judges, Sir M. Sausse 
and Sir J. Arnould. The disclosures made 
in the case were of a most extraordinary 
character—the most astounding, in some re- 
spects, perhaps, ever made in a court of 
justice. It was long before the prosecution 
was commenced that the photograph given 
in this volume of five of the Maharajas was 
made.” Since this trial the Maharajas have 
almost forsaken Bombay, and a body of re- 
formers has arisen to strive to cleanse the 
sect from its impurities. The photograph isa 
remarkable exemplification of the first prin- 
ciple of physiognomy ; it depicts disgusting 
sensuality in every feature of these men, 
who stand out distinctly from the respectable 
tribes with whom they are surrounded. 

These offensive priests are followed by 
photographs of a wholly different character, 
the next being a party of Rajpoots from the 
Principality of Eedur, in the north of 
Gujarat. These are a fine people, commonly 
regarded as belonging to the Kshutruya, 
princely, or warrior caste. Then follow the 
bards. of the Rajpoots, or Bhats, who are 
the heralds, keep the family records, register 
births, deaths, and marriages, and perform 
various other duties in their periodical cir- 
cuits. In a subsequent picture, No. 16, we 
meet with a group of Khumbars of Kutch, 
or potters. These are said to be “very ex- 
pert at their work, their appliances for 
which—a loaded moulding wheel (running 
horizontally on a pivot, which they turn 
rapidly by a stick)”—the universal and really 
wondrous ‘ potter's wheel”—‘‘a knife, a 
string, with a quantity of kneaded clay, are 
extremely simple. Many of the vessels 
which they make are very neat, and partially 
ornamented. The Kutch potters are noted 
for the excellency of their work, sometimes 
applying smalt to such of the vessels which 
leave their hands as they do not wish to 
be porous... . The females share in the 
work of their husbands, particularly in the 
matter of preparing the clay ” (p. 69). The 
picture includes both sexes of potters, 

But we are unable to pursue the descrip- 
tion of these brilliant photographs, which 
prove the adaptation of the sky under which 
they must have been instantaneously pro- 
duced, any further. There are inequalities 
in them, as might have been expected ; the 
pictorial effects of different oriental costumes, 
and. of groupings, having an influence on 
particular pictures. Still, we can speak with 
much commendation of the artistical depart- 
ment of the work. Great pains have been 
taken to produce life-like portraits of the 
people, and to surround them with appro- 
priate objects. They have been well 
managed, and in clearness, and even expres- 
sion, they are successful. We have said 
quite enough to make the publication more 
generally known to English readers, a service 
which it stood in great need of, Those who 
desire a more intimate acquaintance with our 
varied ‘‘fellow subjects” in the Bombay 
Presidency will have recourse to the work 
itself. The spirited publisher has done good 
service in bringing it out in so creditable a 
manner, and we shall rejoice to see it con- 
tinued. 


LIVINGSTONE ON THE SLAVE- 








TRADE. 
An Hapedition to the Zambesi, &c. By C. and 
D. Livingstone. (Murray.) 


N our first article upon Dr. Livingstone’s 
new work, we i it purely as a 
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record of exploration, pointed out the 
graphical exploits which } he and his ‘had 
achieved, the treasures which they had 
gathered for science, with the interesting 
account which had been rendered of the 
people and productions of Eastern , Africa. 
We must now examine the book From a 
different point of view, and we regret to find 
that there is much to blame. 


First, we warn ourreaders that Dr. Living- 
stone’s statements respecting our possessions 
in Western Africa are without value. His 
warmest admirers will scarcely venture to 
maintain that he is one of those men whose in- 
tuitive and penetrating minds can grasp a 
subject at a glance ; and he has only glanced 
at West Africa. He makes the astounding 
assertion that the Mohammedans of North- 
Western Africa are ambitious of conquering 
territory, but not of making converts ; he 
repudiates with disdain what he calls the 
** brandy-and-water twaddle ” of the African 
trader, whom he delicately defines to be “‘ so 
much a bully that he needs looking after ;” 
and vents a sneer against the truthfulness of 
Captain Burton, who is by far his superior 
in every intellectual respect, and who is a 
more trustworthy, because a less prejudiced 
writer. We believe Dr. Livingstone to be an 
honest and sincere man; but he evidently 
went to West Africa with his mind made up 
on certain points, saw only what he wished to 
see, heard only what he wished to hear, and 
left that loathsome land believing it to be 
Utopia. Apparently he is about to explore 
Speke’s ground in a similar frame of mind, 
for we find him expressing his intentions 
thus: *‘In so doing, I have no wish to un- 
settle what, with so much toil and danger, 
was accomplished by Speke and Grant, but 
rather to confirm their illustrious dis- 
coveries.” An ordinary man would simply 
wish to ascertain the truth. But Dr. Living- 
stone has already settled with himself what 
the geography of Central Africa ought to be; 
and if he happens to be wrong, so much the 
worse for geography. 

Dr. Livingstone’s monster mistake about 
West Africa is his supposition that the 
squadron has suppressed the slave-trade on 
that coast. Now, the influence of the squad- 
ron is merely this: By increasing the ex- 
penses of human smuggling, it raises the 
price of slaves in Cuba—has, in fact, the same 
effect on ‘* black ivory” in the Havannah 
market as a war with China would have 
upon tea in England. But the squadron 
will never be able to do more than that : it is 
impossible to blockade so vast an expanse of 
coast. The evidence of Sir Charles Hotham 
before a Committee of the House of Commons 
is conclusive upon this point. He stated, 
what all who studied the coast know 
to be the case, that the number of 
slaves exported thence depends, not upon 
the efforts of the squadron, but upon the 
demand of the Cuban market. There are 
two ways in which the slave-trade can be 
crushed to death. First, by erecting a wall 
of settlements along the coasts of Eastern and 
Western Africa. To do this we should have 
to purchase the immense possessions of the 
Portuguese, and then to build the wall with 
white men’s bones. Or, secondly, by per- 
suading the Cuban authorities to be as 
zealous as those of the Brazils in carrying 
out the conditions of the Treaty. But of 
this there is as little hope. Spain continues 
to wink at the importation of slaves, and as 
soon as she is able to pay off her debts may 
possibly retire from the anti-slavery alliance 
altogether. 

Portugal, head over ears in debt, dares not 
offend her chief creditor. But the laws which 
are made at Lisbon are not always obeyed in 
Angola and the Mozambique. The sympathies 
of African Portugal are still with the slave- 
trade. Dr. Livingstone could remain five 
months in Angola without discovering this 
very palpable fact. He apparently studied 
the Portuguese through their official organ, Os 
Annaes do Conselho Ultramarinho. However, 
he now formally retracts anything that he 
might have said in theirfavour, pours out u 
them the vials of his wrath, and declares 
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Eastern Africa no more belongs to them than 
China does, because they Macao. A 
curious statement, though not more so than 
many others in this entertaining book. 

A great portion of the work is taken u 
with anathemas against the slave-trade, whic! 
nobody defends, and in explaining that it 
interferes with regular commerce, which no- 
body denies. He offers one hint of a practi- 
cal nature—viz., that armed steamers shall 
be stationed on the lakes ; but seems to labour 
under the delusion that negroes can be in- 
duced to cultivate cotton while a market is 
still open to them for slaves. But, to 
over these little matters, we find Dr. Living- 
stone constituting himself a kind of Christian 
Robin Hood, and making ferocious raids 
upon the people who are taking down their 
slaves tothe sea. It seems that on one occa- 
sion, having entered the slave - hunting 
country, the expedition, which was then 
accompanied by Bishop Mackenzie en- 
countered a party of natives with their 
slaves. The expedition set upon the escort, 
which, being the weakerparty, ran away. The 
vietory was easy and agreeable : the slaves 
were liberated, clothed, and made members 
of the Bishop’s congregation, and there was 
triumph in the camp. But some days after- 
wards they saw ‘‘a long line of Ajawa war- 
riors, with their captives, coming down the 
hill-side.” This prospect was not so imvit- 
ing as the first had n, and the Bishop 
‘*engaged them in a fervent prayer.” They 
then called out that they wished to parley ; 
but the Ajawa, a simple and untutored race, 
not understanding people who fought one 
day and wished to talk the next, cried out 
‘‘War! War!” surrounded the crusaders, 
and shot at them with their poisoned 
arrows. ‘* Had we known better,” says the 
author, ‘‘ the effect of slavery and murder on 
the temper of these blood-thirsty marauders, 
we should have tried me and presents 
before going near them.” As it was, he 
continues, *‘ we returned to the village we 
had left in the morning, after a hungry, 
fatiguing, and most unpleasant day.” 

It is the duty of the Government of a great 
country to send exploring expeditions into 
difficult and unknown lands, as it is its duty to 
sromote science and the arts in other wa 

ut it must strictly forbid all acts of lawless 
violence, no matter how noble may be the 
motive which dictates them, or how admirable 
the courage with which they are carried ont. 
It is allowed to us by treaty to seize and 
rescue, if needs be by force of arms, all slaves 
which are found on the high seas; but Dr. 
Livingstone, as the commander of a Govern- 
ment expedition, committed a gross indis- 
cretion in risking the lives and property which 
had been entrusted to his fra and an 
outrage upon the possessors of the soil. We 
dwell upon this matter because it is possible 
that he may be led to do this kind of thi 
again. In speaking of his future plans, he 
says in the preface to this book :— 


I propose to go inland, north of the territory 
which the Portuguese in Europe claim, and 
endeavour to commence that system on the Hast 
en oe been so eminently successful on the 

est Coast ; a system combining the repressive 
efforts of Her Majesty’s cruisers with lawful 
trade and Christian missions—the moral 
material results of which have been so ifyi 
I hope to ascend the Rovuma, or some other 
river north of Cape Delgado ; and, in addition 
to my other work, shall strive, by passing along 
the northern end of Lake Nyassa, and round the 
southern end of Lake T yika, to ascertain 
the water-shed of that part of Africa. 


Now, we should be glad to know which of 
these two things the nation is paying Dr. 
Livingstone to do, as he cannot asibly do 
both. We are willing to admit that no one 
better than Dr. Livingstone could be chosen 
to establish a missionary station upon the 
Eastern coast ; his experience of the natives 
and of the climate would render him a most 
valuable servant to the cause. But to do 
this, he must live upon the coast. We are 
also willing to admit that no one better than 
Dr. Livingstone could be chosen to explore 
the lake regions of Central Africa ; but to do 
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this with success he must go into Central 
Africa at once. Let us have no more of 
these mongrel expeditions, made up of 
science and sentiment, cotton and Chris- 
tianity. We offer no opinion as to which 
path Dr. Livingstone should choose. As 
missionary, or as explorer, he will, we do 
not doubt, succeed; as missionary-and-ex- 
plorer, he will fail. 








BRODIE’S ENGLAND. 

A Constitutional History of the British Empire 
From the Accession of Charles I. to the Restora- 
tion. By George Brodie, Esq., Historiographer 
Royal of Scotland. New Edition. 3 Vols. 
(Longmans. ) 

E certainly have been puzzled to discover 

any motives for this new edition of a 

book that has generally been voted dull, and 
which is superseded by the more elegant 
works of Hallam and others. Asa book of 
reference, the old edition might have sufficed 
for the world of letters. e look in vain 
for the developments and improvements 
usually involved in the idea of a new edition. 

The author says in his short preface :— 


_ [have subjected my work to the most search- 
ing scrutiny, and carefully sed my 
a I have endeavou as far as 
Possi correct my errors, making altera- 
tions additions wherever, by so doing, I 
considered I could throw more light on any 
subject. What is the value of history but to 
present truth? Dr. Robertson, the great his- 
torian, used to say that he considered himself on 
oath in every statement he made; this was a 


_just view, and such as no one who undertakes 
history should lose sight of, 


No one doubts the justice of Dr. Robert- 


«son’s remark, but history, as we understand 


it, should be something more than a bald 
marrative of facts. The elements of pic- 
turesqueness, vividness, and eloquence are 
necessary to make it the vehicle of instruc- 
tion to mankind. These qualities Mr. Brodie 
cares not for, and though we condemn the 
exaggerations of effect attempted by writers 
who go to the opposite extreme of dramatiz- 
ing history, we feel that this book suffers 
from the author’s austerity. Dryness of 
style is not the only forbidding feature of the 
work. Forty years of historical study have 
not induced Mr. Brodie to soften his views 
of the wickedness of the Stuarts and their 
friends. The Duke of Buckinghar. is still 
ys a as the poisoner of King James I. 
Charles I., Strafford, Laud, Monk, and 
others opposed to the Puritans, remain pour- 
trayed in the darkest colours. Queen Hen- 
rietta comes worse off than before. In the 
old edition (Vol. I1., p. 237) she is described 
as pleasing, sprightly, and of undoubted 


fidelity to her husband. In the new 
(Vol. IT., p. 2)it is said, ‘* Her countenance 
was pleasant, her manners were sprightly, 


but her fidelity to the marriage-bed is not 
unquestionable.” To this interpolation of 
fatal import is appended the following note : 
“*In the first edition I had said that her original 
fidelity to her husband was undoubted. It 
has been with pain that I have, on attending 
to certain authorities, and reflecting further 
on her whole life, been led to a different con- 
clusion.” We may as well say at once that, 
Ahowever harsh may be Mr. Brodie’s judg- 
ments, they are not expressed intemperately, 
but with an air of dispassionate conviction 
that gives great weight to all that he ad- 
‘vances. Taken in connexion with the time 
-of its first appearance, the book is indeed a 
remarkable production. In 1822, the sway 
exercised over men’s minds by the infinite 
charm of Hume’s history was still powerful. 
Mrs. Catharine Macaulay’s republican pen 
had produced but little counteraction. The 
Stuarts and their Cavalier adherents were 
romantic personages, surrounded with a halo 
of martyrdom and glory that the genius of 
Scott helped to regild. Godwin’s history of 
the Commonwealth was not published till 
two years later. Neither kintosh nor 
Macaulay, Carlyle nor Forster, had yet 
written up the Parliament men or the 
Puritans, The doctrine so fashionable now 





in the days of a Russell administration, was 
very unfashionable when Lord Liverpool 
ruled, and Castlereagh was in the ascendant. 
It is therefore but fair to remind the present 
generation of what is due to Mr. Brodie, 
first, for his honesty and diligence in seeking 
evidenc@ for his history among original docu- 
ments; and secondly, for his courage in 
“aap before the world the results of 

is researches at a time when they were 
so generally unacceptable. His ‘‘ realistic” 
method of writing history, resembles so much 
the method now generally recommended and 
pursued that it will not be surprising if 
critics in the far off future should style 
him the father of our present school of 
historians. Distance of time is necessary to 
enable anyone accurately to estimate the due 
relative position of contemporary writers, 
and we are too much dazzled by the elo- 
quence of the celebrated men we have named 
to give to Mr. Brodie a seat among them. 
So much is there in the art of writing! 
Amiable Professor Smyth is reported to 
have said in his Lectures on Modern History 
—‘* Mr. Brodie’s book is not well written in 
point of style, and the author must be con- 
sidered as a writer on the popular side, but 
he is a man of research and independence of 
mind. It is a work of weight and learn- 
ing, and it appears to me for ever to have 
damaged, and most materially damaged, the 
character of Mr. Hume as an accurate his- 
torian.” This is much from the gentle Pro- 
fessor, whose current of feeling ran so entirely 
in the opposite direction, who speaks of ‘‘ the 
frightfu) enthusiasm of the misguided men,” 
Cromwell’s followers, and who never tires of 
dwelling upon the beauty, the wisdom, and 
philosophic reach of Hume’s history. Who, 
indeed, has not felt the fascination of the 
accomplished, elegant, and sagacious his- 
torian? The spell he laid upon the reading 
part of the nation could only be broken in 
one way—by impugning his truthfulness— 
and that way was taken successfully by Mr. 
Brodie. Mr. Hallam thought that the re- 
action was too strong. ‘‘In some respects,” 
he says, ‘‘Mr. Brodie seems to have gone 
too far in an opposite system [to Hume’s], 
and to represent the practical course of go- 
vernment as more arbitrary than I can admit 
it to have been.” 

M. Guizot, who among historians may be 
called a Liberal-Conservative, angrily charges 
Mr. Brodie with ‘‘all the anger of the bitterest 
Puritans” against Charles and the Cavaliers. 
**So much passion,” hecontinues, ‘‘ ought, one 
would think, to produce a very animated 
narrative. But there is nothing of the kind.” 
And then Mr. Brodie is treated with some 
smart French epigrams that ought to have 
kindled in him energy enough to throw off the 
dead-alive style which he has so conscien- 
tiously preserved. ‘*Mr. Brodie,” pursues 
the French critic, ‘*‘ studies but sees not, dis- 
cusses but does not depict ; he admires the 
popular party, but does not exhibit them to 
us, and his work, though a learned and 
useful dissertation, is not a moral, living 
history.” 

By way of antithesis, Mr. Brodie’s sterile 

ion is balanced in the preface to 
**T/Histoire de la Revolution de Il Angle- 
terre” by ‘‘ the impartiality or rather inditfer- 
ence of Mr. Lingard.” 

We reproduce M. Guizot’s opinions of the 
work before us, because he is a very eminent 
man, and his judgments cannot fail to be re- 
spected. But, as already intimated, we have 
a suspicion of narratives too dramatically set 
forth. This, in our eyes, is one of the great 
defects of French literature. We infinitely 
prefer the honest products of a plodding, 
painstaking research into original contem- 
porary documents to all the fine effects pro- 
duced from the inner consciousness of en- 
thusiastic men, who read past history by the 
light of the Revolution of 1830. Where 
genius and eloquence are combined with 
rigid accuracy, as in the case of Mr. Carlyle, 
so much the better for the readers. But 
where, as in the majority of histories, we must 
choose between faithful reports from the 
silent past and brilliant dramatic representa- 
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tions, we prefer the former. Statutes at 
large, proclamations, despatches, and other 
State papers, yield more grains of truth, more 
tokens of fact, than the decorated narra- 
tives called histories which plain Sir Robert 
Walpole ‘knew must be false.” 

As our readers are probably aware, the 
most interesting point brought out in Mr. 
Brodie’s book—and in speaking of the old 
edition we describe the new—was the early 
period at which the House of Commons 
exercised real power in the Legislature, espe- 
cially by means of their control over the 
ways and means. The right of the Com- 
mons to insist upon redress of their griev- 
ances before granting supplies was an 
ancient part of the Constitution upon 
which the Stuarts were in fact the first 
innovators. This is in direct contradiction 
to the assertions of Mr. Hume and the prin- 
ciples of the Jacobites, which favo the 
Divine right of Kings, and averred that the 
Stuarts only followed in the ways of their 
predecessors on the throne of England. The 
truth practically lay between the two state- 
ments. The independence of the Commons, 
if never destroyed, was no doubt often disre- 
garded by Plantagenets and Tudors; but 
with increase of their wealth and intelligence , 
and the decay of the Baronage, the privileges 
of the Lower House assumed form and sub- 
stance, and atlength, happily for us, bravely 
asserted itself. 

If Hume’s unfairness to the Parliament- 
arians arose, in great measure, from his 
philosophic dislike of what he considered 
their fanaticism, Mr. Brodie’s sharp retorts 
on Hume seem traceable to religious 
horror of the eminent sceptic. Hume’s 
assertions respecting the Star Chamber, 
the Court of High Commission, the 
powers of the High Constable and of the 
Marshal of England, are all refuted by Mr. 
Brodie. The clear explanation of the 
identity of ‘‘ benevolences”” with a regular 
Parliamentary ‘‘ supply,” entirely overthrow 
Hume’s argument in favour of the Sovereign’s 
right to exactions. 

As a commentary upon Hume, the work 
is most praiseworthy, but as a self-sustained 
history it is incomplete. The satisfaction with 
which the author contemplates the law in- 
troduced by the republicans to punish 
adultery with death is edifying in these 
days, and we would recommend the author’s 
remarks on this subject to the learned Baron 
who deals with cases of the kind. 








ELIJAH. 


Elijah in the Desert, &c.,&c. By J. Antrobus. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Elijah the Prophet, &c., &c. By G. Washi n 
. Aq (Hatchard & Co.) ree 

‘© 4 NOTHER epic who inflicts again,” &c. 
Not one, but two geniuses, who have 
jumped together, as geniuses will do. A 
double portion of his spirit was left behind, 
no doubt, by Elijah, but until both Mr. Wash- 
ington Moon and Mr. Antrobus appeared, we 
had no idea that it was ever actually divided 
into two. Such, however, appears to be the 
case ; and we think they really must have 
had the reversion of the prophet’s mantle, 
possibly through co-heiresses, because they 
evidently have seen a great deal more of the 
prophet in his upward track than was ever 
accorded to the straining eyeballs of Elisha. 
Both seem equally attracted by certain 
special points ; both appear to wish to in- 
culeate certain general lessons; and with 
both the poetic interest reaches its culmi- 
nating pitch in the translation of the seer. 
The best-attested miracles are, however, told 
us differently by different witnesses. Mr. 
Antrobus writes in the heroic metre of 
Pope, Mr. Moon avails himself of the 
solemn march of the Spenserian stanza. Mr. 
Moon’s poem consists of the orthodox twelve 
cantos, Mr. Antrobus is content with seven. 
Again, while the latter, in his preface, admits 
us into many of the secrets of what, we sup- 
pose, constitutes his inner life, . Moon 
_— & more unimpassioned reticence. 
e can thoroughly recommend the preface of 
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Mr. Antrobus as very amusing reading. 
The feeling which prompts him to make 
choice of ‘‘a theme so sublime and sacred ” 
he is pleased to term indiscriminately “his” 
and ‘‘our muse.” He touches gracefully 
upon ‘‘the quality of daring, but too con- 
genial to the poetic mind,” and then proceeds 
to express a modest hope that the attractions 
with which he has presented the virtues are 
irresistible. With unquestionable piety, 
though questionable grammar, he next speaks 
in terms of high approval as to the moral and 
religious lessons to be learnt from Holy 
Writ, nor does he omit to pay a passing tri- 
bute to the high literary merit displayed in 
the Scriptures generally. Indeed, Mr. An- 
trobus, in his own estimation, at least, ranks 
high not only as an author of poetry, but of 
prose. He is well acquainted with every 
rhetorical device which can impart emphasis 
and grace, or, judging from his lavish use of 
inversion and metaphor, such would appear 
to be his own opinion. We must give one 
specimen :— 

As thus erect he (Elijah) stands, and, serenely 
severe, confronting his royal adversary, the 
mind pictures to itself his noble and manly bear- 
ing, and contrasting it with the confusion of the 

roud offender, our spirit whispers, which is the 
g? The imagination delights to follow the 
prophet as he bids farewell to earth ; and as the 
refulgent car, with its human freight, ceasing to 
be mortal, amidst jubilant sellin of the 
heavenly host, enters the celestial confines, how 
would the interesting stranger be welcomed 
with angelic greetings to the seats of the blest ! 


If this is not magnificent writing, what, 
we should like to know, is? With lofty in- 
dlignation, our author sneers at the ‘‘ oracular 
warnings” of those who say that in this 
“matter of fact age” poetry is not desired. 
** We ask whether it was fact or fancy that 
engaged the pen of Shakespeare or Milton ?” 
And so, with a devout laudation of the bene- 
volent effects of Christianity, and a thrust at 
the ‘* signs of the times,” the reader is fairly 
launched upon the poem. 

The imposing spectacle of the natural 
nobility of the prophet, superior to worldly 
honours, is thus placed before us :— 


His beard, now radiant with Time’s blended snow, 
Adorns his breast with patriarchal flow ; 

While features moulded with a lofty grace 
Speak the descendant of no vulgar race. 


Sometimes the impetuosity of Mr. Antrobus’s 
mode leads him into rhymes (?) with which 
eavilling critics might find fault. Thus, 
within the compass of three pages ‘‘de- 
nounce ” rhymes with ‘‘pronounce,” “‘ seen” 
with “‘scene,” and ‘‘intense” with ‘‘omnipo- 
tence.” We would also warn him that the 
sound of ‘‘ Baal” and the final syllable in 
‘* bewail” is essentially different ; nor can 
we give our assent to the rhythm of such 
couplets as— 
Mistaken witling, whose inverted sight, 
By earth-mists dimmed, still wrong, confounded 
with right. 
And-— 


The gallant crusaders, too rashly brave ! 
Who here, by famine vanquished, found a grave, 

The following lines have the true ring of 
Tate and Brady :— 

His countless follies and more grave offence, 

With pity bearing still—and pat-i-ence ! 
Exper-i-ense, however, must teach the lesson 
that, from the days of Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery, the author of “Satan,” neither 
metrical nor grammatical accuracy are at all 
essential to religious poesy. Mr. Antrobus 
is not without a due appreciation of the effect 
to be derived from contrast. After a passage 
of thrilling sublimity, he deigns to describe 
the satisfaction which the prophet received 
from a hearty meal beneath the juniper-tree, 
summing it all up in these simple, if grand, 
words, ‘* Elijah is himself again!” Nor can 
our poet be only termed religious. He is 
evidently well versed in the moral philosophy 
of the pagans, and we are willing to give 
him the credit of having read, though 
possibly not in the original, the tenth satire 
of Juvenal. The vanity of human wishes 


and of human prayers, the felicity of true | 
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friendship, and the inscrutability of the 
Divine decrees, are no less interesting to him 
than they were to the thinkers of Athens and 
of Rome. We are rather doubtful as to 
whether the metaphor of “ pruning her 
wing” is happily applied to the Muse, before 
she attempts her valtingest flight ; but, after 
all, she might, without this precaution, fly 
too high, and that would not be less unfortu- 
nate for Mr. Antrobus than for his readers. 
The poem is denominated not only ‘‘sacred,” 
but ‘ descriptive ;’ and in virtue of this 
latter title, we are favoured with a volu- 
minous note on the Dead Sea and its neigh- 
bourhood, with which we are so little ac- 
quainted, that we forbear criticism. If there is 
one point upon which the author is sensitive, 
as regards the personal character of his hero, 
it is that of his courage; and we are conse- 
quently elaborately informed that Elijah 
betook himself into the desert through dis- 
gust, and not through fear of Jezebel. 

Mr. Moon, too, has his particular doctrine to 
enforce—that the translation of the prophet 
was subsequent to the accession of Jehoram. 
With reference to his poem, as a whole, we 
must make a few remarks ; and, first, he is 
essentially a genial bard. He kindly invites 
the reader, who may be of the same way of 
thinking as himself, to ‘‘stretch forth his 
hand,” adding— 


I give thee friendly greeting. 


This is, at least, encouragement to proceed. 
Tn his preface, Mr. Moon informs us that he 
has been ‘‘ studiously careful to employ the 
simplest forms of expression consistent with 
the dignity of the subject.” And not only 
this, but he is careful, too, never to leave us 
without explanation where the thoughts, 
words, or deeds of the prophet might seem 
to require it. There is an air of rationalism 
about all he has written, which is, perhaps, 
equal to that displayed in the histories of 
Dionysius. When Elijah chooses to be 
ironical, we are plainly told so with a list of 
reasons :— 

Elijah, therefore, in ironic strain, 

Said, ‘‘Go thou, eat and drink ; there is a sound 

of rain.” 


The conjugal relations between Ahab and 
his wife are thus set before us :— 


He counted up the cost, and reckoned well, 
That loss were gain, if loss meant losing Jezebel ! 


Is it possible that Mr. Moon can have 
been a petitioner in our own Divorce Court ? 
He seems to have a keen appreciation of the 
advantage of some institution of the kind, 
for it is the wife, not the queen, that he 
objects to. 

he unhappy condition of the people of 
Israel affords a favourable opportunity for 
alluding to the happy development of mo- 
narchical government in England, and in 
his defence of monarchical principles Mr. 
Moon displays the enthusiasm of a Filmer :— 


Ever as we higher climb 

The mount of years, there rings, 

Borne upwards as a trumpet blast, 

This lesson from the mighty past—‘‘ Re- 

spect is due to kings !” 

These are the lines with which a Spenserian 
stanza is terminated. But their author is 
desirous of defending ‘‘ the noble measure ” 
from the charge of monotony, and ventures 
to introduce some slight variation from the 
ordinary rhythm. There are certain occa- 
sions upon which it might be said that Mr. 
Moon’s Muse, in her efforts to free herself 
from the shackles of conventionalism, becomes 
skittish ; and at times she seems to progress 
rather by a series of hops, skips, and 
jumps, than with the measured march 
usually considered appropriate for sacred 
song. The heads of the seventy sons of 
Ahab have just been piled up before the city 
gates, and here are the two last lines, which 
our poet appears to think will leave an im- 
pression of the terrible on the mind of the 
reader :— 
Heads, too, whose glazed eyes peer through the 

half-closed lids, 
And heads—but I refrain— they formed two 

pyramids. 
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The following is hardly a happy simile ;— 
the dazzling whirlwind which behind 
them flew, ; 
And cong Elijah up, as sunlight drinks the 
w. 


We are quite aware that Mr. Tennyson, 
from whom Mr. Moon has here borrowed, if 
he may be said to borrow that which he will 
never repay, has represented Fatima as say- 
ing of her lover— 
Once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro” 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 
And nothing could be more exquisite ; but 
what is the analogy between a whirlwind and 
akiss? It isnot, we are told, “‘without con- ° 
siderable hesitancy” that ‘‘ the translation” 
of the prophet is attempted. The “ simple 
and ible’ prose of Scripture was at first in- 
tended to finish the poem.” Will Mr. Moon 
pardon us if we venture to hint that second 
thoughts are not always best? As for Mr. 
Antrobus, he holds out to usa pros of an 
edition of his work at some future day, if it 
is gratefully received by the public, with the 
‘< additional attraction ” of illustrations. But 
where can the artist be found worthy to depict 
The rising crest 
Of heights Judean, near Asphaltes, West ? 
Or— 
The morning stars, on distant visit bent,, 
In state angelic, and on speed intent ? 
Or how Elijah is 
By viewless Potence to the chariot borne ? 
Potence usually signifies a gallows; but 
this is a mode of exalting Elijah which only 
Ahab or Jezebel could have contemplated. 
We know of but one resource. Mr, An- 
trobus must photograph his dreams. It is 
only in them, at least, that he could have 
been persuaded that by the translation of 
Elijah ‘‘Error was put to flight, and the 
voice of doubt and murmur silenced for 
ever.” 


” 








FRANCE IN 1773. 


France, Holland, and the Netherlands, a Cent 
Ago. By Admiral Sir George’ Collier. Edited 
by his Granddaughter, Mrs, Charles Tennant. 
(Bentley.) 

T has been remarked of Commines, that 
though the knell of feudality and of the 
middle ages had been sounded when he 
wrote, there is not the slightest conscious- 
ness throughout his memoirs that the state 
of things he describes is ever likely to 

away. The same reflection is irresistibly.’ 

forced upon us when reading this handsome~ 
volume, made imposing by its thick paper,. 
broad margin, and capital type. Lord. 

Chesterfield had noted ‘‘all the signs that 

he had ever read of in history ;” and Arthur 

Young was just then wishing to make “all 

the great lords of France skip ;” and even 

Dumouriez could be greatly scandalized at 

seeing the old King of France (Louis XV.) 

‘*dofting his hat in public to the Dubarrey 

in a magnificent phaeton.” But Sir George 

Collier, in the year of grace 1773, was either 

in too much good humour with himself, or 

too much of an aristocrat, to see in any 
of these things a matter of even repre- 
hension. On the contrary, he was more 
filled with anxiety at the great prepon- 
derance France might obtain in Europe, if 
only the most was made of her resources. 

Thus: ‘* All the way from St. Omer to Paris 

the fields were well ploughed and very neatly 

laid out. It was matter of surprise to me to 
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see the amazing tract of land sown with corn. 
. .. Hence I infer that France is extremel 
pulous, and consequently more powerful, 
if her force were properly directed, than her 
neighbours in general believe her. . .. 
I saw a numerous peasantry and a culti- 
vation of country superior to any other I 
had ever travelled in. . . ILsaw no signs 
of very abject poverty, but the common 
people seemed robust, and clothed as ours 
are.” He can only say of the iniquitous 
gabelle, that it is ‘‘ hard and oppressive,” and 
of the ‘*exemption to the nobility, clergy, 
citizens of Paris, &c., of not paying any 
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land-tax, capitation, or tenths,” that it is 
“hard upon the lower classes of people.” 
But he notes one “‘ advantage attending it— 
that the King’s armies are recruited with 
less difficulty.” He certainly ed to 
discover that Louis XV. was no longer the 
Bien-aimé of his subjects; but when be nar- 
rates bow the citizens of Paris were punished 
for their sup sympathies with the Par- 
liament, by the absence of the Dauphin and 
Dauphiness for three years from the capital, 
it is chiefly to express surprise at the exube- 
rant bursts of loyalty which greeted their 
first public appearance at the theatre. 
Perhaps it is this absence of all political ob- 
servation which constitutes the charm—for a 
charm there certainly is—in Sir George’sdiary. 
It is like opening a portfolio of engravings of 
Old France. The stately chateaux, the old 
fortifications, the formal terraces of the towns 
and the ern are all brought in a sort of 
still life before our eyes. We have the King 
at Versailles, the King at Marly, the King 
at a review, the King in his green hunting- 
suit, au like an ordinary person, at St. 
Cloud, served at supper “‘by the Swiss 
Guards, who are the great favourites, with 


their hats on, though in the same room and | 


almost touching the King.” And then such 
little anecdotes as this: ‘‘ The floor is burnt 
half through for a space of two yards square, 
that being the spot on which the Grand 
- Monarch chose to destroy his letters and 
papers.” There issomething too much of the 
guide-book, but we can bear to read of monu- 
ments and churches most of which were 
swept away at the tirst Revolution. 

The criticisms on the works of art are in 
the same grnsione and gentlemanly style. 
Thus the florid monument to William I. of 
Orange at Delft is ‘‘very noble and well- 
executed.” ‘‘ Nothing is more striking than 
the figure of Fame blowing her trumpet, 
which is most admirably cast in brass, and 
weighs 3,300 pounds. The attitude is much 
admired. She is represented as standing on 
one leg, and supporting herself on the point 
of the foot.” And his remark on Potter’s 
** Bull” is equally amusing. ‘‘ The flies on 
the cattle seem alive ; and there is a toad in 
the grass so natural, one expects at the first 


“p yobe se hyn it spring.” 

t might have been expected that a digni- 
fied gentleman with so aristocratic a turn 
of mind would have been sure of promotion 
from step to step in his profession, and have 
been one of the sturdiest opponents of all 
reform. But though his progress in the 
service was rapid at first, he offended George 
1II., by expressing a decided opinion against 
the American War, in which he had served as 
commodore and commander-in-chief of the 
Navy. He was put down as one of ‘‘the 
Prince’s friends,” and did not survive to be 
either rewarded or neglected by the Regent. 
rding to his biographer, he died of a 
broken heart, from being condemned to in- 
action, and consigned ‘‘to the command at 
the Nore.” No one will regret to make the 
acquaintance of this “‘ gentleman of the old 
schvol,” to whose honour be it recorded that a 
century ago ‘‘ he was an enemy to the mode of 
manning the Navy by impressment. He con- 
ceived it perfectly practicable to attract all 
the youthful mariners on our coasts by a 
wise and liberal system of reward and pro- 
motion ; in which case he thought the use of 
the lash might be safely abolished.” 








THE SABBATH QUESTION. 


The Literature of the Sabbath Question. By 
Robert Cox, F.S.A.(Scotland.) (Edinburgh : 
Maclachlan & Stewart. London : Simpkin 
Marshall, & Co.) 

M* ROBERT COX is well known as an 

able and learned defender of moderate 

and (as we think them) Christian views of 

the Je oping se lh a omg 
vr a great extent justly, su 

posed to be altogether puriteniced in patel 

of ing this question. A Scotchman 

he met the advocates of what 


has been well called the bitter observance of the 
. Sabbath, among his own countrymen, upon 
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their own ground, reasoning with them out 
of the Scriptures that those things are not 
as they think them, and proving to them 
that neither the Old nor the New Testament 
sanctions the punctilious regard for mere 
form which they are so anxious not only 
to practise themselves, but to force upon 
their neighbours. He has now added to his 
other services a complete history of the 
literature of the Sabbath question, giving a 
list of all the works of any importance 
bearing upon the subject that have been pre- 
served, from the earliest times to the present 
day, and thus rendering himself indispen- 
sable as a guide to all future inquirers 
into the history of epinion upon a ques- 
tion so interesting and important. Nor 
has Mr. Cox contented himself with 
a mere dry catalogue. He has, in most 
cases, subjoined a brief notice of the cha- 
racter and contents of each work, together 
with frequent extracts exhibiting the aim 
and tendency of the author, thus enabling 
the reader to trace the course of opinion 
throughout the entire history of the Church. 
These notices are careful and judicious, and 
bear witness to an amount of industry and 
patient research which im the present day is 
quite refreshing. Sometimes they refer to 
books which have become exceedingly rare. 
Sometimes they draw forth from ponderous 
folios now but little read the scattered pas- 
sages relating to the subject. In short, a 
better handbook there could hardly be ; and 
we can promise the student that he will 
find in it a great deal of curious and interest- 
ing matter, as well as all the information he 
can require. 

The controversy between the Sabbatarian 
and his opponents evidently turns upon the 

uestion whether the Sabbath law as laid 

own in the Old Testament is of universal 
and perpetual obligation; or whether, 
having been merely “‘a shadow of good 
things to come,” it was in its form simply 
a Judaic ordinance, and as such abolished 
by the Gospel ; and other questions, such 
as what the Mosaic law of the Sabbath 
actually enjoined, and what exceptions 
were permitted to the rule to do no work 
therein, may be considered subordinate. 
The Sabbatarian, of course, maintains that 
the law of the Sabbath was originally issued 
at the creation of the world, and simply re- 
enacted in the Fourth Commandment ; that 
the Fourth Commandment is a part of the 
Moral Law, and was no more abrogated by 
Christianity than the commandments which 
forbid us to murder or to steal; and the 
only change he admits is the transference of 
the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day 
of the week. His opponents, on the other 
hand, contend that the Sabbath was a cere- 
monial institution intended only for the Jews, 
and that it was consequently abolished with the 
remainder of the ceremonial law ; that the 
first day of the week was kept in commemo- 
ration of the Lord’s resurrection either by 
apostolical authority or by the common con- 
sent of the Church; not, however, with 
Judaic strictness, or with austerities which 
the Jews themselves did not practise, but 
according as every man’s conscience directed ; 
and that while it is both right and expedient 
that one day in seven be set apart for worship 
and for rest from the ordinary business of 
life, the spirit of Christianity should be per- 
mitted to regulate our conduct, rather than 
a punctilious regard for the letter of Scripture. 
If this question is ever to be settled, it must 
be upon some broader ground than that of 
mere textual controversy ; and perhaps 
nothing could be better adapted to give a 
comprehensive view of the entire subject 
than such a sketch of the history of opinion 
regarding the Sabbath as Mr. Cox’s book 
supplies. One would suppose, indeed, that 
the lan of Scripture was sufficiently 
clear : ‘‘ The sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the sabbath.” ‘‘ Letnoman jud 


you in respect of the sabbath days.” Yet 


these words have failed to convince the Sab- 
batarians, and it was only the other day that, 
at a meeting in Glasgow, the first clause of 
the former quotation was used to prove the 
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universality of the Sabbath obligation— 
‘“‘man” being taken here as equivalent to 
“the human race!” But we should suppose 
it scarcely possible for anyone to study this 

uestion in its relation to the history of the 

hurch ; to observe how little foundation the 
Sabbatarian doctrine has in the opinions 
and practice of the early Fathers, and weigh 
the great and generally-admired authorities 
that array themselves upon the other side; to 
perceive how very modern is the notion that 
the Fourth Commandment is obligatory upon 
Christians, without at least being raised above 
the narrowness and fanaticism of many Scotch 
and some English divines. 

The writings of the Fathers have been 
made the battle-field of controversy almost 
to the same extent as the Scriptures them- 
selves, and the doubts which attach to the 
genuineness of many of them afford an easy 
loophole for escape from any unpalatable con- 
clusions. They regarded the Judaic Sabbath 
as typical only—typical of the Christian’s 
perpetual rest from evil works in this world 
and from toil.and care in another—and never 
referred to it as an institution designed to be 
perpetuated in its outward form ; and that 
they regarded the Lord’s-day, not as iden- 
tical with the Sabbath, nor as resting upon 
the same foundation, but as a completely 
independent institution, asa day set apart by 
the Church to commemmorate the Lord’s 
resurrection. In short, there is no evidence 
whatever to show that Sunday was looked 
upon as a Sabbath, or observed as such, by 
the Church of the first three centuries or by 
any member of it, while all the evidence we 
have tends the other way ; nor was it, to all 
appearance, till after the celebrated Edict of 
Constantine, that the law of the Sabbath 
was applied to the first day of the week, and 
then only partially—viz., as regarded the 
inhabitants of the towns, in contradistinction 
from those engaged in agricultural labour. 
We have only to add that Mr. Cox’s con- 
clusions seem to us tobeamply borne out bythe 
quotations from the Fathers in the supple- 
ment to his first volume. 


From the last of the Fathers, the Vener- 
able Bede, who died in the first half of the 
eighth century, there is a long gap in the his- 
tory of Sabbath literature, extending to the 
time of the Reformers, the interval present- 
ing us with but two names, those of the 
schoolman, Aquinas, and Tostatus, Bishop of 
Avila. Aquinas might perhaps be called the 
first Sabbatarian ; though if his views deserve 
that name at all, it is only just to say that 
his Sabbatarianism was of the most moderate 
kind. We need not pause upon the doctrines 
of the great Reformers—Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon—who are well known to have 
been decidedly, the first of them almost 
violently, anti-Sabbatarian, while the other 
side was taken by Bullinger and John 
Hooper. Sullinger, indeed, went so far as 
enjoin upon the Christian magistrate to 
punish the despisers of the Sabbath-day, 
‘*by bodily imprisonment, by loss of goods, 
or by death;” but the feeling of the 
Reformation period was generally nee 
to everything that savoured of a Judaic 
spirit. It was in the 1552 that the 
Fourth Commandment, with the people’s 
response, “Incline our hearts to keep this 
law,” was introduced into the English Prayer- 
book, and whatever may have been the sense 
in which it was originally understood by the 
framers of the service—whether, as Arnold 
affirms, and many believe, they ‘‘ meant it 
to be understood as enforcing to us simply 
the duty of worshipping God and devoting 
some portion. of time to His honour,” or im any 
stricter sense—there can be no doubt that it 
was from this timee forth that the Sabbatayian 
doctrine increased and gathered strength. 
Among its earliest advocates was the Pumtan 
divine Richard Greenham, whe, however, 
with less austerity ean enes of his. — 
80 itted ‘‘ not only things: needful 
the life of man, but also things convenient to 
the use and comfort. 2 Sat pe rein = 
of convenient meats, whereby a man may | 
made mere cheerful im the duties of. sanctifi- 





|, cation ; so that both in using them we 
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refresh and not oppress ourselves, and 
in preparing them we use the time 
before, after, or between the public 


exercise.” It is remarkable that those very 
words are used also by Dr. Nicolas Bownd 
(or Bound), in whose ‘‘Sabbathum Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti ; or, The True Doctrine 
of the Sabbath,” &c., according to Mr. Cox, 
‘*the Sabbatarian opinions of the Puritans, 
which afterwards found more precise expres- 
sion in the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms, and are now maintained by the 
Evangelical sects in this country, were for 
the first time broadly and prominently as- 
serted in Christendom.” 

There is no reason, however, as regards 
the mere statement of the doctrine, why any 
preference should be given to Bownd, as 
Greenham was certainly before him in going 
over the field of the controversy—at least 
the Scriptural part of it—very thoroughly. 
At all events, Bownd borrowed the words 
above quoted from his predecessor without 
acknowledgment, though, afew pages farther 
on, he refersin his margin to ‘* Master Richard 
Greenham.” Mr. Cox quotes the words in 
question from each writer, but does not point 
out or account for the repetition. 

On the other hand, as regards the effect of 
the work, Mr. 
statement by an extract from quaint old 
Fuller, which, as a set-off to a perhaps rather 
dry subject, we shall here repeat. The 
truth seems to be that Bownd’s book was 
first popular and afterwards persecuted, and 
on this account it may be fairly regarded as 
marking an epoch in the history of the 
Sabbath question. The following is Fuller’s 
account of the spread of Sabbatarianism in 


England :— 


It is almost incredible how taking this doc- 
trine was, partly because of its own purity, 
and partly for the eminent piety of such persons 
as maintained it; so that the Lord’s Day, 
especially in corporations, began to be nlnon 
kept, ple becoming a law to themselves, 
forbearing such sports as yet by statute per- 
mitted ; yea, many rejoicing at their own 
restraint herein. On this day the stoutest 
fencer laid down the buckler ; the most skilful 
archer unbent his bew, counting all shooting 
beside the mark ; May-games and morris-dances 

w out of request; and good reason that 

lis should be silenced from jingling about 
men’s legs, if their very ringing in steeples were 
adjudged unlawful. Some of them were 
ashamed of their former pleasures, like children, 
which, grown bigger, blush themselves out 
of their rattles and whistles. Others forbore 
them for fear of their superiors ; and many left 
them off out of a polite compliance, lest other- 
wise they should be accounted licertious. 


The spirit of the times may be judged 
from the fact that an attempt was made to 
.suppress Dr. Bownd’s book, but with the 


usual result :-— 


The price ef the Doctor's book [continues 
Fuller] began to be doubled: as, commonly, 
beoks are then most called on when called 
in, and many who hear not of them when 
printed inquire after them when prohibited ; 
and though the book’s wings were clipped from 
flying abroad in print, it ran the faster from 
friend to friend in transcribed copies ; and the 
flord’s Day in most places was most strictly 
observed... . 
book come forth, with enlargements, publicly 
sold ; and searce any comment, catechism, or con- 
‘troversy ‘was set forth by the stricter divines, 
wherein this doctrine (the diamond in this ring) 


Cox has fully justified his | 














Yea, six years after, Bownd’s | 


was not largely pressed and proved ; so that, as | 


ene saith, the Sabbath itself had no rest. For 
now, all strange and unknewn writers, without 
further examination, passed for friends and 
favourites of the Presbyterian party, whe could 
give theword, and had anything in their treatise 
tending ‘te the strict observation of the Lord's 
Day. 

We must not attempt to follow Mr. Cox 
any further in the history of the Sab- 
batarian controversy, but shall only say 
that previous to the year of the West- 
minster Confession (1647) the Sabbatarian 
doctrine was maintained, among others, by 
Sprint, Joseph Mede, Dr. Thomas Young, 
John Ley, George Walker, Dr. William 
Twisse, Daniel Cawérey, and Herbert 
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Palmer—the six last named, members of the 
Westminster Assembly. It was opposed by 
J. Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, and 
Francis White, Bishop of Ely ; by Dr. Peter 
Heylin, Sub-Dean of Westminster and 
Chaplain to Charles I., in a very learned and 
important work, entitled, “‘The History of 
the Sabbath ;” by Sanderson, Bishop of 
Lincoln, in ‘ A Sovereign Antidote against 
Sabbatarian Errors, or, a Decision of the 
Chief Doubts and Difficulties touching the 
Sabbath ;’ by Pocklington, in his “Sunday 
no Sabbath ;” and by Gilbert Ironside, Bishop 
of Bristol. 

In order to see how fiercely the contest 





was waged during the remainder of the | 


seventeenth century, the whole 


of the 


eighteenth, and so much of the nineteenth | 


as has yet passed, the reader has only to 
glance down the index of Mr. Cox’s second 
volume, where he will find comparatively few 
years unmarked by the publication of some 
work or other upon the subject. 
of the contents, we can safely say, will con- 
firm him in the opinion suggested by that 


portion of the work which we have just rapidly | 


passed in review, that all the most illustrious 
names in the history of the Church, in- 
cluding in more modern times those of 
Taylor, Milton, Paley, Arnold, and Whately, 
lend whatever weight authority, learning 
and piety may justly claim, to the side of 
the anti-Sabbatarians. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Cruel Fortune. 

** Queens of Song,” ‘‘ Notable Women,” ‘‘ Miss 
Milly Moss,” &c., &. (Maxwell & Co.) 


Miss Ciayron, in her ‘* Queens of Song,” 
treated only of the higher walks of lyric art 
and the veritable histories of the ‘‘ greatest 
woman-singers the world has seen.” In her 
novel of *‘ Cruel Fortune” she enters the 
lower sphere of musical genius, and relates 
the struggles of a street musician, a brilliant 
harpist, who frequents the purlieus of St. 
Martin’s Lane, in company with a cornet- 
player, a man in every respect the opposite 
to himself. Worn down with poverty, 
drudgery, and constant pressure, George 
Raymond, who has seen better days, and is 
of gentle birth, never shakes off the pollution 
of a street career. His wife and children 
die, except two—Charles, who finds a home 
in Australia, and Valentine, or ‘‘ Val,” as 
she is called, who, from a mere accident, is 
adopted by Lady Charrington, in a moment 
of caprice. Val’s adventures and battle with 
adverse fortune, her marriage with Captain 
Verner, and her meeting with her unknown 
cousin, Rose Atherley, who has offended her 
implacable father by marrying Frank Mil- 
burn, a vocalist of the Music Hall in the 
Strand, and who, having failed at the Opera, 
sings there herself, reigning as its prvma 
donna—are all told with force and truth. 
There are home pictures and painful scenes 
peculiar to such harassed lives, and a painful 
interest pervades the whole, from the earnest 
truthfulness of the picture of the downward 
path of genius, and the vulgar, selfish pride 
of sudden prosperity, which the career of 
George Raymond, alias Atherley, and Tom 
Harley, the cornet-player, reveals. ‘* Cruel 
Fortune” wants but little to make it rank 
with the best novels of the day. 





The London Cousin. A Tale. By C. T. (Newby.) 
A cousin of ‘*The London Cousin” com- 


_ mences telling her story when she is about 
_ sixteen years of age; so that the first chapter 


naturally leads us to expect an autobiography. 
The second, however, takes up the tale in 


_ the ordinary way, and in the next C. T. of 





the title-page tells us, ‘‘ We will resume the 
narrative of Jessy Lee in the third person.” 
Such a beginning is not hopeful, for C. T. is 
mest dull at telling a story, and whatever in- 
terest might have been felt for such a youth- 
ful heroine is soen lost sight of when the 
author takes up the theme, and the charming 
Jessy lays down her pen, in deference to the 
mere vigorous manipulation of the owner of 
the initials, “‘The London Cousin” is an 
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| journal, dated as far back as 1816. 


A survey | 


_ things at sixes and sevens in England. 


By Ellen C. Clayton, Author of | 


unprincipled lawyer, a practised gambler, 
aan a saniie steaatiods unfit to be domiciled 
in the house of farmer Lee, of Hazel Court, 
who has an only danghter, fair and 

Her young brother dies in a decline. There 
is a scene between this brother and a farm 
boy, Peter Harris, about the wanton destruc- 
tion of a bird’s nest, ending in a fight, from 
which John Lee is rescued by Edward Miller, 
the son of the village shoemaker, and the 
lover of Jessy. To befit himself for such a 
helpmate, the youth leaves his home clandes- 
tinely, and all clue of him is lost until he 
turns up, after many years, in the very nick 
of time to rescue Jessy from the lawless 
attack of Harry Tylor, ‘*The London Cousin.” 
Miller has been all the while in India, and 
his adventures are related in the form of a 
He re- 
turns successful, enriched by a Begum whe 
had fallen in love with him; but charmed by 
his constancy to Jessy, had agreed to his de- 
parture from India upon the understanding 
that he will return and claim her if be — 
wind-up of the story makes this unnecessary ; 
and ©, T. says :-— 


On the brow of yon hill, seen distinctly from 
the railway that now winds its devious, rushing 
course through the county of Sussex, on the 
| wooded elevation, where once stood the gabled 
front of Hazel Court, now may be seen the small 
but elegant mansion of Edward Miller, Esquire, 
and his charitable lady, both no longer young, 
but still active and happy, blessed in the society 
of a son and daughter, the pride and comfort of 
their old age, for whose benefit and by whose 
wish the authentic narrative which fills these 
pages has been penned by their admiring and 
loving friend, THE AUTHOR. 








| GIFT BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
[No. 5.] 


‘¢ TEN and Pencil Pictures from the Poets ” 
is the title of as pretty a volume as 

need ever nestle amongst the gifts under a 
| Christmas tree, or greet a fair lady with 
wishes on the opening morning of the New 
Year. The selection of passages has been 
made with great taste, and the range taken 
is from Longfellow back to Shakespeare. 
The designs of Keely 'Halswelle, Hu 
Cameron, John M‘Whirter, W. Smail, 
George Hay, J. Lawson, 8. J. Groves, and 8. 
Edmonston, have all been admirably executed 
on wood by Messrs. Pearson, Paterson, Cor- 
ner, Adam, Borders, and Bolton. The typo- 
graphy leaves nothing to be desired, 
being executed on glazed paper, each 
page enclosed within red lines, and the 
binding is rich and effective. As a com- 
panion volume, Mr. Nimmo also publishes 
‘““Gems of Literature, Elegant, Rare, and 
Suggestive,” selections in prose and 
from Shakespeare to Washington Irving and 
Carlyle, with plenty of vignettes, head and 
tail pieces, and engraved capitals, by the 
same artists who executed the illustrations 
to the ‘* Pen and Pencil Sketches,” the type, 
and paper, and binding all to match. Mr. 
Nimmo sends us also ‘* The National Melo- 
dist, with Symphonies and Accompaniments 
for the Pianoforte,” edited by J. G. Kieser, 
carefully selected, and the musical notes 
clearly and distinctly printed; and a com- 
panion volume, ‘‘ The Scottish Melodist,” 
also edited by Mr. Kieser, consisting of some 
fifty of the most popular songs of Scotland.— 
Lovers of original drawings by artists will do 
well to secure ‘‘ Millais’s Collected Llustra- 
tions,” selected from Good Words, Once a 
Week, Tennyson’s Poems, ** Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ Papers for wey 
ful Girls,” &c., just published by Mr. 
Strahan. Apparently, these engravings are 
exact fac-similes of Mr. Millais’s pen and 
ink drawings, so the undiluted spirit of the 
design is reproduced without the adventitious 
aids of half tints and middle tones, “‘ the 
blacks and whites” of ee Mr. 
Strahan also issues a very pretty tempt- 
ing volume under the title of ‘*The Magic 
Mirror: a Round of Tales for Young and 
Old,” by William Gilbert, author of ‘* De 
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Profundis,” &c., with eighty-four illustra- 

tions by W. 8. Gilbert, funny and clever, and 
ing the lover of woodcut illustrations 

long back into the past, when Holbein illus- 

trated Erasmus’s ‘‘ Praise of Folly,” and 


books of its class, and Eulenspiegel opened 
up a wealth of grotesques for young art- 
ists to exercise their enuity upon. — 
‘Echoes of Our Childhood,” by the author 
of ‘* Everley,” ‘* Northwood Priory,” 
&c., published by Mr. Masters, is illustrated 
with eight clever amateur sketches, the full 
size of the e, the initials on which 
are E. R. at alle Day and Son, limited, 
send forth such a host of beautiful gift-books 
this Christmas, that, without attempting a bad 
un, we confess to the supply being unlimited. 
sides those we have already noticed, there 
is a most seasonable book for church decora- 
tion, ‘* Handbook of Christian Symbolism,” 
by W. and G. Audsley, architects, a work 
which will claim a separate article at our 
hands, and which we only mention here to 
recommend it to the notice of all who love to 
decorate the interior of their parish church 
at Christmas, as furnishing, in its beautifully 
executed chromo-lithographic plates, speci- 
mens of symbolic decoration worthy of being 
copied and perpetuated. A charming volume, 
ublished by Messrs. Day, is ‘‘ Passages 
tom Modern English Poets,” with forty- 
seven etchings by the Junior Etching Club. 
Amongst these juniors are Millais, Tenniel, 
A. J. Lewis, Henry Moore, M. J. Lawless, 
Lord Bury, Lord G. Fitzgerald, J. Whistler, 
and others ; and among the “ best plates in 
the book ” are so many to choose from, that 
we recommend the reader to buy the book 
and make choice for hivaself. Emulating 
the best period of Byzantian art, the same 
firm puts forth a veritable codex aureus, 
**Scenes from the Winter’s Tale,” the 
— of every page gold, with illuminated 
rderings, the extracts from the text 
rinted in colour, and the illustrations in 
imitation of paintings on Etruscan vases on 
a golden ground. The only clue to the 
magicians who have produced this gorgeous 
volume of Shakespeare illustrations is a 
modest inscription at the end: ‘‘ luminators, 
Owen Jones and MHenry Warren. On 
stone, A. Warren.” A volume of a different 
interest comes from the same firm, ‘“‘ His- 
toric Scenes in the Life of Martin Luther,” 
described by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D., 
and illustrated by P. H. Labouchere, the 
plates to which represent the chief events in 
the life of Luther are beautifully engraved 
by Messrs. Lightfoot, Nargeot, Chevalier, 
Blanchard, and Pardinel. lt is pleasant to 
mark one’s books or linen with a monogram 
tastefully devised. The want of such a 
guide has long been felt by ladies, and many 
= have been furnished to them by 
the other sex. Mr. Henry Lillie comes to 
the rescue, through Messrs, Day and Son, 
with “‘ An Alphabet of Monograms, compri- 
sing upwards of 500 designs for the use of 
engravers, enamelers, die-sinkers, chasers, 
carvers, modellers, embroiderers, herald- 
inters, &c.”—Messrs. Low and Co. send 
ie ae ae new process, 
a prettily illustra ition of rs’s 
ry Pleasures “a ay ae with desi 
after Sto &c., the 2 plates be 
produced from drawings aa with o 
etching-needle upon a glass plate spread 
over with collodion, afterwards photographed 
upon a prepared surface of wax, from which 
an e is formed in relief, thus en- 
abling the plate to be struck off at the 
same time as the letterpress. The effect 
is very satisfactory. They have just pub- 
lished a ‘‘Second Series of the Gentle 
Life,” which is beautifully printed upon 
tinted paper. Messrs. Low and Oo. also 
send us eight of their “Great Fun” 
series of story-books, each illustrated with 
six full-page cuts, all more or less grotesquely 
ludicrous, yet none beyond the capabilities 
of a child to see the fun. The plain copies 
are cheap at sixpence, but the coloured ones 
are marvels of cheapness at one shilling. 
—From Mr. Nimmo we have received ‘‘John 


Gilpin, illustrated by C. A. Doyle,” a little 








gem, with thirteen plates in all, eleven of 
which are nicely coloured.—<Across the At- 
lantic, from Hurd and Houghton, of New 
York, comes ‘‘ The Children in the Wood, 
told in Verse by Richard Henry Stoddard, 
and illustrated by H. L. Stephens,” with 
four large clever-coloured lithographs by 
Bien, of New York. 
(T'o be continued.) 





Bampton Lectures for 1865 : Eight Lectures on 
Miracles, Preached before the University of 
Oxford. By J. B. Mozley. (Rivingtons.)—The 
nature of the arguments for miracles produced 
by Mr. Mozley may be imagined from this 

assage: ‘‘Wholly mysterious in his entrance 
into this scene, man is mow an insulation in it: 
he came in by no physical law, and his free will 
is in utter contrast to that law. ... If man 
himself is an exception to nature, why should 
not his providential treatment be the same?” 
Why not, indeed ? Grant or prove the premise, 
and all struggling against the probability of 
miracles will be at an end. The only wonder 
will be why, and the only question whether, they 
do notoccur every day. but is the introduction 
of man more mysterious—for that is the point— 
than the introduction of any other animal? This 
is a question very far, as yet, from being de- 
cided, and is it wise in arguments professedly 
addressed against scientific objections to assume 
the very positions in dispute? It is not our 
custom to notice mere theological arguments in 
favour of miracles. ‘They have, of course, their 
own value. Mr. Mozle a to us to tread 
between science and theology as between hot 
irons. He says, honestly enough, ‘‘ miracles do 
not recur at the same physical junctures, and 
therefore do not come under an intermitting law 
of nature.” But again, ‘‘ The action of 's 
Spirit in the miracle of walking on the water is 
no more inconceivable than the action of my own 
spirit in holding up my own hand. Antecedently 
one step on the ground and an ascent to heaven 
are alike incredible. But this appearance of in- 
credibility is answered in one case literally 
ambulando. How can I place any reliance upon 
it in the other?” These are far from Mr. 
Mozley’s best, but they are his scientific, argu- 
merits ; and surely they will not pass current even 
at Oxford. 


Selections from Sermons of Bishop Andrews. 
With a Preface by the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Surrey. (London: Hatchard & UCo.)— 
Such books as these are always favourites with 
the public—cardinal doctrine, as set forth by a 
great mind, with a biographical preface, to in- 
struct the reader on what a solid foundation he 
is invited to rest his confidence. It is timely, to 
show the clergy what toil one of the ablest of the 
preachers of the English Church thought neces- 
sary in his work ; especially when an active 
literary age professes itself little satisfied with 
the office of preacher as at present exercised. 
Something on the other side, too, the book will 
say, to reproach that age, which exacts at once 
quality and quantity. 








Present Religion as a Faith-owning Fellowship 
with Thought. By Sara 8. Hennell. Part L. 
(Triibner & Co.)—The very select audience to 
whom Miss Hennell’s writings are addressed will 

rize this last contribution of hers to religious 
literature very highly—much more highly, we be- 
lieve, than they have hitherto done her former 
works, to the dark sayings of which this is in 
many ways a very sufficient key. To the outer 
world, who do not read thoughtful books, or 
only read for the purpose of misunderstanding, 
this will be a far more complex and offensive 
riddle than either her ‘‘Thoughts in Aid to 
Faith,” or the ‘‘ Essay on the Sceptical Tendency 
of Butler’s Analogy.” Of these it was possible 
for the ignorant to use ugly words without 
standing convicted of manifest falsehood, 
but here charges of atheism and the like 
courteous missiles are so clearly out of place, 
that we may be sure they will be made only by 
those who address a class of readers unused to 
the practice of verification. Miss Hennell is an 
original thinker of a high order ; and therefore 
owes more than most of us, both consciously and 
unconsciously, to her predecessors. She would 
be the last to claim for herself the unattainable 
honour of having reconciled the two great oppo- 
sing tendencies of modern thought ; but praise 
is due to her for having made, on certain points 
which lie around the basis of the igious 
faculty, a brave and conscientious endeavour to 
do so. Whether she has succeeded, we cannot 
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here and now venture to give an opinion. We 
owe it to justice, however, to say, that the light 
—and there is, we think, new light—brought to 
bear on these all-includi uestions is bright, 
ure, and uncontamina i} party passion. 
e believe that on those subjects where her 
conclusions most widely diverge from ours 
her reasonings are entirely untainted by the 
desire to argue for a foregone conclusion. 
It is hardly fair either to the writer of such a 
book or our own readers to lead persons to judge 
of it by scraps. We will, however, present a 
fragment by which Miss Hennell’s divergences 
alike from all schools of orthodoxy and from 
one great system of free thought is well indi- 
cated: ‘*‘ Orthodoxy, as we remember, has in- 
deed not so much as begun to recognise that the 
mind, as to the essential part of it, has anything 
at all to do with growth; the mode of its 
= natural or otherwise, is a question far 
rom having come near to it. It remains at pre- 
sent altogether at issue with us as to what sort 
of ideas are to be included within the term 
‘natural.’ Here, therefore, it is clear there is no 
common ground of understanding. But I feel 
. . » thatI have very nearly an equal incompati- 
bility with regard to Positivism. I believe that 
any Positivist, in making the assertion in ques- 
tion, would not have the least intention in his 
mind of any further idea than that of Chris- 
tianity springing as a natural production out of 
the human mind ; for the reason that he has not 
yet admitted the fact of its lying under what I 
ave called the law of forms. Whereas the 
meaning that is all in all in the proposition to 
me is, that Christianity, by the fact of its being 
a ‘natural growth,’ is also the source of sub- 
stantial religious increase to the mind. How it 
is so, we have not yet discovered ; but that it 
actually is so, is the vague, and yet not on that 
account baseless, hint of suspicion which I am 
now desirous of setting about to comprehend.” 





WE have received Ecce Homo: a Survey of the 
Life and Work of Jesus Christ (Macmillan) ; Mr. 
Ambrose’s Letters on the Rebellion, by J. P. 
Kennedy (Hurd and Houghton, New York ; 
Stevens and Co.) ; Life and Character of Van der 
Palm, by N. Beets, translated from the Dutch 
by J. P. Westervelt (Hurd & Houghton, New 


- York ; Stevens and Co.) ; The Augustine Hymn- 


book, compiled by David Thomas, D.D. (Pitman); 
The Conversion of the Northern Nations ; The 
Boyle Lectures for 1865, by C. Merivale (Long- 
mans) ; Zhe Surprise; or, Little Robert and his 
Dog (The Book Society); Visits to the Monas- 
teries of the Levant, by the Hon. R. Curzon ; fifth 
edition, illustrated (Murray); E:pyjyca, The 
Wholesome Words of Holy Scripture, &c., Part 
II., by the Rev. W. B. Marriott, M.A. (Riving- 
tons) ; the complete volume of The Christian 
Treasury for 1865 (Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hun- 
ter, and Co. ; London: Groombridge). This is 
not so profusely illustrated as some of the reli- 
gious journals. As in so many of these publica- 
tions, by far the best papers are those on the 
Holy Land, because they are written by persons 
who have actually travelled there, and know 
what they are about. This is a subject of which 
people are never tired, and never will be. With- , 
out any particular literary or artistic merit, 
these descriptions turn what would otherwise be 
a mere collection of religious gossip into an oc- 
tavo volume, which will make no bad Christmas 
present for a certain class of readers. And also 
The Church of England Temperance Magazine 
for 1865 (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday; W. 
Partridge). Temperance is decidedly better 
than total abstinence, and is an object every one 
would like to promote. How far a journal com- 
bining very light reading with statistics of pub- 
lic-houses, and the undoubted evils which are 
caused by drink may promote temperance, we 
cannot say. But the volume is a bed gen 4 
one, though the experience of ‘‘ Teeto . 
sons” occupies rather too large a proportion of the 
contents.—Pamphlets : The Government Proceed- 
ings against Fenianism (Bull, Hunton, and Co.) ; 
Papers on Public School Education in England in 
1860, by Paterfamilias—M. T. Higgins (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.). These are the famous letters 
originally contributed to the Cornhill Magazine, 
which may be considered as the immediate 
origin of the Parliamentary Commission which 
has brought to light the strange revelations of 
the manner in which some of our largest public 
schools are carried on. An article from the 
Edinburgh Review, by the same powerful is 
also reprinted with them. TJ'he Imperial Rail- 
way of Great Britain, and Railway Reform, by 
M. A.; second edition (Parkers) ; Jehovah or 
Baal ? a Sermon, by the Rey. F. Merrick, MLA. 


(Rivingtons). 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


BEAL FIRES. 


To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir, —Will you allow me, by way of supplement 
to Mr. Spruce’s very interesting letter, again to 
quote from the ‘‘ Two Babylons,” thereby show- 
ing that the author has himself adduced evidence 
from South America in order to prove his argu- 
ment ? Thus: ‘‘It is remarkable that a festival 
(St. John’s), attended with all the essential rites 
of the fire-worship of Baal, is found among Pagan 
nations, in regions most remote from one another, 
abcut the period of the month of Tammuz, 
when the eletoilen god was anciently cele- 
brated. Among the Turks the fast of Ramazan, 
is attended by an illumination of ere — 
In China, where the Dragon-boat festival is : 
brated in. such a way as vividly to recall to 
those who have witnessed it the weeping for 
Adonis, the solemni ins at midsummer. 
In Peru, during the reign of the Incas, the feast 
of Raymi, when the sacred fire every year used 
to be kindled anew from the sun by means of a 
concave mirror of polished metal, took place at 
the very same period. Regularly at midsummer 
there was first, in token of mourning, for three 
days a general fast, no fire allowed in their 
houses, and then on the fourth day it was 
turned into joy, when the Inca and his court, 
followed by the whole population of Cuzco, 








assembled at early dawn in the t square to 
greet the rising sun. —— ened ‘Dresiett 
( ‘Conquest of Peru,’ vol. i, p. 69), ‘they 
watehed the coming of the deity, and no sooner 
did his first yellow a strike the turrets and 
loftiest buildings of the capital than a shout of 
gratulation broke forth from the assembled mul- 
titude, accompanied by songs of triumph, and 
the wild melody of barbaric instruments, that 
swelled louder and louder as his bright orb, 
rising above the mountain towards the 
east, shone in full splendour on his votaries.’ 
Could this alternate mourning and rejoicing at 
the very time when the Babylonians mourned 
and rejoiced tle ecm be wPaceld Ta acias 
Again, the author, speaking of the ‘‘un y 
sacrifice of the mass” (p. 235), says : ** What more 
natural then, if this incarnate divinity (the Son) 
is symbolized as the ‘bread of God,’ than that 
he should be represented as a ‘round wafer,’ to 
identify him with the Sun? Is this a mere 
fancy? Let the reader peruse the following 
extract from Hurd ( ‘ Rites,’ &c., p. 196), de- 
scribing the embellishments of the Romish altar, 
on which the sacrament or consecrated wafer is 
placed, and then he will be able to judge: ‘A 
plate of silver in the form of a sun is fixed 
opposite to the sacrament on the altar, which 
with the light of tapers makes a most brilliant 
appearance.’ Now, in Egypt, the disk of the 
sun was represented in the temples, and the 
sovereign and his wife and children were. repre- 
sented as adoring it. In the temple of Cuzco 
the disk of the sun was fixed up in i gold 
upon the wall, that all who entered might bow 
down before it. (Prescott’s ‘Peru,’ vol. i., p. 64).” 
The plate of silver above referred to in the 
form of a sun I believe is termed by the Roman 
Catholics a monstrance, and is often of silver 


gilt. H. M. W. 
London, 27th November, 1865. 





THE WORD “ VIKING.” 

To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 
Sir,—It is quite true the o-Saxon wicing 
is equivalent to the Old Norse vikingr. That is 
a justification for an Anglo-Saxon calling a chief 
wicing, not for an old Dane calling another viking, 
or “‘a roving voyage.” The termination ing of 
Anglo-Saxon wicing is probably the patro- 
nymic so well illustrated by Kemble, but the 
termination ing of the Old Norse is the abstract 
of action, and wicing and viking should not be 





confused. 7. 
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MONT AIGNE,* 
| fame-of Montaigne ison the increase. 

_ In France there are men who make the 
old Gascon the study of their lives, who 
devote themselves to the elucidation of 
his writings, and who quarrel over the 
interpretation of one of his phrases with as 
much zest, if not with as. much acrimony, as 
scholars among ourselves quarrel over the 
meaning of a passage in Shakespeare. Since 
the revival of letters no foreign writer has 
exercised as much influence upon our own 
literature. The “ Essays” have been trans- 
lated into the languages of all civilized na- 
tions, and edition after edition has been 
called for and exhausted in each. They have 
not in any country had for readers what is 
known as the general public, but have 
obtained only what Mr. Emerson calls 
a@ ehosen circulation — namely, among 
courtiers, soldiers, princes, men of the 
world, and men of wit and generosity. 
There ave signs, however, that the appre- 
ciation is ing. A short time ago, a 
“family” edition a in England, 
and the reception lately given to the 
éloge pronounced on their author by 

younger Guizot upon the re-opening of 
the College of France, may be fairly taken 
as indication of an increasing interest 
manifested in the life and works of the 
great essayist in the country of his birth. 

Montai was thirty-eight years old 
when, in 1571, tired of courts and public 
employments, but rich in twenty years’ 

ience of the ways of men in court and 
camp, he retired to his ch&teau in Peri- 
go Neither by circumstances nor 
temperament, we suspect, was he fitted to 
make a great figure in the barbarous, 
cruel, and deceitful court he had aban- 
doned ; and now, without much regret at 
his absence from the game he had left, he 
sat down in quiet indifference to all things, 
to conclude the remainder of his life, al- 
ready more than half past, in the agreeable 
and peaceful abode he had inherited from 
his ancestors. Here and now, with his 
wife and numerous retainers upon whom 
to vent his ill-humour when he should 
begin to pine for past pleasures, he really 
began to live. His powers of observation 
were of the highest order, and had been 
judiciously exercised. Hitherto he had 
been in school. The time for meditation 
had now come, and he felt desirous of 
ining what progress he had made. 
To the question Que scais-je ? he was con- 
tinually asking himself, we have for answer 
the three books which form the famous 
“ce Essays.” 

Most of his biographers pretend to see 
Montaigne thinking in these “ Essays.” 
But cam you believe them? He is not so 
ingenuous as they report. The work is 
full of thoughts on innumerable subjects, 
but it can scarcely be said to possess one 
predominant thought. In painting him- 
self the writer expounds his philosophy ; 
but he is so whimsical and inconsistent 
that the difficulty of ascertaining his 
central idea is insuperable. What was 
written in one mood has all the appear- 
ance of sincerity, yet it is utterly different 
from what he sets down on the same 
subject in another. What he had seen 
clearly he could express boldly ; but his 

i ions are sO numerous, and occur so 
mtly, that he himself often forgets, 
or pretends to forget, the text from which 


rye. ee (Sampson Low 








he is preaching. When you begin a 
chapter you do not know what is coming, 
The “ Essay on Lame People,” for instance, 
is devoted to an attack on miracles. He 
exaggerates, is paradoxical, and despises 
the technicalities and accuracies of any 
learning. It would be possible to string 
together scores of his likes and dislikes, 
of his opinions on men and things, and 
of revelations concerning himself, without 
getting a very accurate portrait of the 
essayist himself. It is, therefore, useless 
to attempt the discovery of his leading 
doctrine. Indeed, we do not suppose he 
had any cut-and-dry opinion of morals or 
of man’s destiny. He believed that sound 
philosophy insured sound health. “The 
most evident token and apparent sign of 
true wisdom,” says he, “is a constant un- 
constrained rejoicing.” He could not, 
therefore, understand why one man should 
fashion his belief to the customary, or to 
what is suitable for another and not for 
himself. Let every man’s philosophy be in 
harmony with his own nature, and then for 
him there will be unconstrained rejoic- 
ing. If he knows only by hearsay, let him 
confess. it, and not profess what he does 
not understand. As for himself, he shows 
in all he says that he was influenced by 
some such consideration as this. Mrs. 
Grundy does not seem to have had any 
terrors for him. Kings and mountebanks 
are equally men, and one of his great 
pleasures was to teach those who in his 
time regarded the recovered classical writers 
as something more excellent than their 
own contemporaries, that they had natural 
wants like themselves, and like them would 
have acted under any given circumstance of 
life. But Montaigne knew their value, and 
he knew also the best things that had been 
produced in his own time. He knew, 
moreover, how to use both. What he 
wanted he took without hesitation, and 
was never particular whence he procured 
the straw, so that it made good bricks. “If 
I wish to give an appearance of reading to 
this ‘ Essay on Physiognomy,’” says he, 
“ T have only to stretch out my hand and 
take down a dozen books consisting of 
extracts strung together. A single German 
preface would supply me with a store of 
learning.” And he has certainly availed 
himself of the plan, for the reader will 
have difficulty in some of the essays in 
discovering what is meant to be considered 
original and what borrowed. 

Towards the decline of his life—at a 
time of age, however, when with us states- 
men and lawyers are considered young 
men—the little fellow, in several of his 
essays, and notably in that on some 
verses by Virgil, is solicitous to tell 
us that he is going to be naughty. He is 
careful to warn us of what is coming, and 
deprecates blame by giving us examples of 
others before him who have been as 
naughty as he intends to be. “ Fallen into 
the extreme of severity, more peevish 
and more untoward,” he purposely gave 
way to licentious allurements, and, now 
and then, permitted his mind to indulge 
“in wanton and youthful conceits,” 


for the purpose of recreating itself. | 


Hitherto, he wishes us to understand that 
he had defended himself from pleasure. 
Wisdom, however, has her excesses ; so he 
wilfully turns his eyes aside from serious 
matters, and ceases for a time to con- 
template the gloomy and tempestuous sky 
which constantly lowered before him. He 
amused himself and the reader with re- 





membrances of his youthful days ; and 
youthful tricks, long since forgotten, were 
brought up “to the session of sweet silent 
thought.” “For my part,” says he, “I 
am displeased with thoughts not to be 
published, and am resolved to dare speak 
whatsoever I dare do.” We expect great 
things, but after all—and this is his great, 
praise—he is not very naughty ; he is only 
very coarse. If he is at fault, he is to be 
blamed, not for calling a spade a spade, 
but for making a spade the subject of his 
discourse. He does not excite the passions. 
He is writing about man as man, and 
will not. abstract that which belongs to 
him as member of a Religious Tract 
Society from that which belongs to him in 
common with the other animals. He hates 
a wayward and sad disposition that. glideth 
over the pleasures of his life and fastens 
and feeds on the miseries. He loved life 
and cultivated it, and regretted nothing 
that gave pleasure. He did not claim too 
high an origin. ‘“We may mount upon stilts 
if we will, for on stilts we are stili obliged 
to use our legs ; and on the highest throne 
in the world we place what we place on 
the lowest stool. The finest lives, tomy 
mind, are those which do agree with the 
common and human model—with order, 
without miracle, without extravagance.” 
This is not contemptible philosophy. 
Montaigne’s personal confessions are as 
inaccurate as those of Goethe ; but he has 
been so communicative and so explicit in 
speaking of himself, that we have little 
difficulty in figuring to ourselves the 
clumsy, thick-set, fidgetty little essayist, so 
short that he disliked walking because hegot 
jostled by thecrowd and lost inthe mud, and 
so awkward with his hands that he could 
not cut a pen or fold a letter. He has the 
credit of being the frankest of all writers. 
But do you believe in the sincerity of his 
continual self- depreciation? When he 
takes you by the button, and, on tip-toe, 
gabbles away in a loud, shrill voice, and 
sometimes rather too long-windedly, about 
his inability to dance, or swim, or wrestle 
like other people, do you believe he is des- 
pising himself for this? When he con- 
fesses his ignorance of the value of the 
coinage, and of the difference between 
barley and oats, or tells you he eould not 
understand why leaven is put into bread 
or how the apple gets into the dumpling, 
and therefore considers himself a lumber- 
headed old fool, do you take him at his 
word? Of all these things he was un- 
doubtedly ignorant. But could not any of 
the retainers en his estate have enlightened 
him on these heads, and do you suppose 
Lord Michael de Montaigne, as Florio ealls 
him, of the noble order of St. Michael, and 
one of the Gentlemen in Ordinary of the 
French King’s Chamber, could feel satis- 





| faction in knowing what was fitted only to 


be known by them? We think not. 


Montaigne is the type of every man of 
culture at a certain stage of his develop- 
ment. He looked upon mankind, and 
chiefly upon himself, diversely ; and the 
conclusion to which he came is the same as 
that to which others had come before. He 
thought all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Everyone of us knows this ; but 
most of us desire to forget it, or will not 
remember it. Montaigne does not hide 
this from himself. He never gives himself 
the air of one who is going to reveal 
secrets. You want to know what Is? 
He cannot satisfy you. You must go 
to others ; he can, at the most, only tell 
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you what is not. It is possible that all 
organization is tending to perfection ; but 
he does not know it. He is not sure even 
of immortality, and carefully abstains 
from saying that he is. Indeed, with 
respect to this and other great problems 
that interest us, he had no view at all, and 
did not, we suspect, think it necessary to 
have one. Many before and _ since 
Montaigne’s. time have troubled them- 
selves with these questions, and for 
certitude have experienced only doubts. 
Some there have been who _ elimi- 
nated these doubts by main force; or, 
without having them resolved, consented 
for their peace of mind to believe them 
insoluble, and thenceforward arrogantly 
assume that the opinions they have aban- 
doned were unsound. But does it follow 
that he who changes sides necessarily goes 
from darkness to light? If change of 
opinion were in itself progress, the popu- 
larity and influence of such a writer as 
Montaigne would never be much. Before 
we can decide what is truth, we must 
have an undisputed criterion. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


_Lxopotp, the first King of Belgium, died at 
his palace of Lacken on Sunday last, within six 
days of the completion of his seventy-fifth year, 
wen | been born on the 16th December, 1790. 
He: belongs to us and to our history, as the hus- 
band. of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, and as 
the uncle of Her Majesty and the late Prince 
Consort. The funeral will take place at Brussels 
this day, and the new king, Leopold II., will 
make his public entry into the capital to-morrow, 
review the army and civic guard, and afterwards 
take the constitutional oath in the presence of 
both Chambers. 

Dr. Lronarp Scumirz, who is well known 
in connexion with Chambers’s Educational Series, 
as the compiler of an excellent Latin grammar, 
and other school-books, has been appointed 
head master of the International College of 
London—an institution shortly to be opened in 

ursuance of a scheme proposed during the 

ternational Exhibition of 1862, 

THE Eton Christmas vacation commences to- 
day, and will last about five weeks, terminating 
on Wednesday, January 17, with the return of 
the lower boys. The fifth and sixth forms are 
to return on the two following days, Thursday, 
January 18, and Friday, January 19. 

A COMPLETE verbal and glossarial index to 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” is in preparation 
by Mr. Hiram Corson, editor of the “ Raginte 
oh Goode Women.” 

Mr. Evert A. Duychinck, editor of the ‘‘ Cy- 
clopeedia of American Literature,” has made a 
collection of the poems of Philip Freneau, one 
of the first pioneers of Anglo-American literature. 
A volume of reminiscences of printers, authors, 
and booksellers in New York, by the late Dr. 
John W. Francis, uniform with his “* Old New 
York,” is to be published by subscription, and 
only a hundred copies printed in any form. 

Tue second volume of M. Louis Blanc’s 
‘* Lettres sur l’Angleterre” has just appeared. 
A volume of some interest in medical jurispru- 
dence of the day is Brilland Laujardiére’s ‘‘ De 
l'Infanticide, Etude Medico-légale.” The Count 
de Champagny’s “ Les Antonins, Ans de J.C. 
69-180, Suite de Césars et de Rome, et la Judéa,” has 
been published in three volumes. Amongst other 
recent French publications are: “ De I’ Extase, 
ou des Miracles comme Phénoménes Naturels ;” 
the first series of M. L. Figuer’s ‘“‘ Vies des 
Savants Lilustres — lAntiquité jusqu’ an 
XIX. Siecle, avec lAppréciation de leurs 
Travaux ;” Professor Ch. Martins’s ‘‘ Du Spitz- 
berg au Sahara, Etapes d’un Naturaliste au 
Spitzberg, en Laponie, en Ecosse, en Suisse, en 
Frkaos, en Italie, en Orient, en Egypte, et en 
Algerie ;” the first volume of Ogérien’s “* Histoire 
Naturelle du Jura et des Départements Voisins,” 
con bere er section of the work ; 
and the fitth concluding volume of Professor 
Trognon’s “‘ La France M 1483—1789.” 

WE inserted last week a paragraph i 
rear Tulloch’s views as yi the obser- 
vance by Christians of the Judaical obligation 
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of the Fourth Commandment: We were misled 
by a statement which was running the round of 
= - ys said Pye: that the Professor 

to the denial of this obligation, a i 
tion of the Confession of Paith. © We choalt have 
stated that Principal Tulloch simply called 
attention to the true character of the ‘* Confes- 
sion of Faith,” and recommended its careful 
study as an historical and theological document. 

Messrs. Dr La Rvs and Co. have issued for 
the season some new patterns of playing cards, 
three somewhat elaborated, a floral composition, 
and two Etruscan, or rather Arabesque designs, 
and three more simple, the lily of the valley, the 
a leaf, and the plum. They also send forth 
‘** Pocket Rules for Leading at Whist, with a 
Table of Leads, and Practical Hints for Whist 
Players,” by Cavendish, of the same size as 
Chappuis’s Registered Whist-marker, a simple 
contrivance, in moroeco, with double slides, the 
one showing Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; and the other 
the letters 8. D. T. 

Mer. Darsoy and M. Troplong are said to 
have withdrawn from their candidature for the 
Academy in favour of M. Amédée Thierry. 

Tux Emperor's trip to Algiers has given birth 


to a cent gift-book, just published by 
M. Plon, under the title of ‘* Voyage de S. M. 
Napoleon IIE en Algéri¢,” the engravings by 


M. Danjon, and the letterpress descriptions by 
M. Florien Pharaoh. 

To those who were interested in the recent 
controversy on the ‘‘ Paston Letters,” so happily 
concluded by the production of some of the 
original documents, we commend the story of 
a case not altogether unlike that which Mr. 
Merivale made out. We mean the falsification 
of Madame de Maintenon’s letters by La Beau- 
melle. Prefixed to an edition of the ‘‘ Corre- 
spondence Générale de Madame de Maintenon,” 
just published im two small volumes, M. Théo- 
phile Lavalée has given what he terms ‘‘ une 
étude littéraire,” which admirably elucidates the 
manner and the extent of La Beaumelle’s impos- 
ture. The unfortunate man’s quarrel with 
Voltaire, and the persecutions and imprison- 
ments he endured at the instigation, as M. 
Lavallée opines, of that t writer, are subjects 
full of interest included in the literary sketch. 

Tue Paris papers announce the death of M. 
Louis Huart, chief editor of the Charivari. He 
was the writer of the clever sketches of life in 
Paris which appeared in the Charivari some 
fifteen years ago. 

Tue three hundred pretty women recently ad- 
vertised for by a Paris manager made their 
appearance at the Chatelet, on Saturday last, in 
‘*La Lanterne Magique.” 


Tue ‘‘ Correspondence de S. M. Napoleon I.” 
does not pay its expenses. To prevent the pub- 
lication being discontinued, the Emperor has 
guaranteed the expenses, by placing the neces- 
sary funds at the disposal of Prince Napoleon, 
under whose direction the work is brought out. 


A Mr. Wriaart issaid to have compiled Moore’s 
life of Byron. Who puts that together which is 
appearing in the feuilleton of the Constitutionnel as 
from the pen of M. de Lamartine? In a recent 
number it is stated, in true penny-a-line phrase, 
that ‘‘the tombs of great poets inspire great 
passions. It wasatTasso’s tomb that Petrarch, 
during his first absence, cherished his regretful 
remembrances of Laura.” Petrarch died in 
1374, and Tasso published the first edition of 
the ‘*Gierusalemme Liberata,” in 1581. 

THE Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Leser, No. 49, 
contains ‘‘Shakespeare’s Knowledge of Nature ;” 
—the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, 
No. 49 (from Miss Berry’s Memoirs), ‘* The Con- 
sulate of the First Napoleon,” ‘‘The Murder of the 
Due de Berri,” and the ‘‘ Court of George IV. ;” 
the Huropa, No. 49, *‘ Dr. Livingstone’s Recent 
Travels,” and ‘‘ A Winter in a South Atlantic 
Plantation ;”—the Ausland, No. 48, ‘* Wander- 
ings among the Recently-discovered Ruined 
Cities of Cambodia,” ‘‘ Spiritualism in America,” 
‘‘The Natural Riches of Vancouver's Island,” 
and ‘‘ The German Colonies in the Brazils ;”— 
and Aus der Natur, No. 45, ** Recent Explora- 
tions in Australia.” 

THE price of Dr. E. von Kausler’s “‘ Denk- 
miiler Altniederliindischer Sprache und Litera- 
tur,” has been reduced from fifteen shillings a 
volume to ten; and the third volume, which 
completes the work, is just published. It con- 
tains Flemish poems from the close of the thir- 
teenth to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

PRoressor GABRIEL DE STEFANO, one of the 
first Ftalian philologists, died of cholera at 
Naples on the 19th ult. Two days later the 
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death of Dr. Jacobi, head of the educational 
Gotha. 

Two important works have recently been pub- 
lished in America.—‘‘ Letters and Writings of 
J. Madison, Fourth President of the United 
States,” published by order of Congress, in four 
volumes octavo ; ‘* Washi jana, or the 
Memorials of the Death of General Washington,’ 
by F. B. Hough, im two volumes, imperial . 


octavo. 


Tue death of Sir John Easthope, Bart., took 
— at his residence, Firgrove Lodge, Wey- 

ridge, on Monday last, in his 82nd year. Sir 
John was proprietor of the Morning Chronicle 
from 1834 to 1847. 

A irre volume has been published by 
Messrs. Day and Son under the title of ‘“*Queen 
Emma: a Narrative of the Object of her 
Mission to England,” the style of which is 
amusingly iloquent, approaching to bathos, 
in passages like the following: ‘‘It 1s no mere 
wish to stare at a royal personage that impels. 
such crowds of Queen Victoria's subjects _—_— 
see this other Queen.” Dr. Krapff, the 
missionary, in the published German text of 
his book of travels, is fond of introducing his 
readers to ‘‘ their majesties and the princesses” 
of the queer places governed by sovereigns who 
show their aflinity to Adam by never een 
c the style of their dress from that whi 
he and Eve adopted. He was evidently proud 
of mixing up his name with that of royalty ; 
and so, too, ‘* A. L.,” who writes this little book, 
falls into the same folly. Queen Emma is a 
most estimable person, and deserves to succeed 
in the object of her mission, to which, b the 
by, our American cousins attach a poli sig- 
nificanee, which the Round Table of the 25th ult. 
seeks to expose, ina ing article headed ‘* Not 
One Dollar for the Bishop’—Bishop Stanley 
being in the United States for the purpose of 
raising subscriptions towards the cathedral of 
Hawaii. 

THE subject of Professor Tyndall’s juvenile 
lectures at the Royal Institution this year is. 
se Sound.” 

Tue Christmas number of the Publishers’ Cir- 
cular and the Bookseller, both highly illustrated 
with specimen cuts from the gift-books of the 
uite worthy of being retained as 
records of the great improvement which - has 


_ taken place in the art of weet a as Se 
Ww an 


the last few years. Messrs, Sampson 
Co. publish ‘‘ A Specimen List of Llustrated 
Books for Presents,” which should also be secured. 

THE trichine disease is spreading in Prussia. 
The Halberstadt Gazette states that at Haders- 
leben, in the workmen’s barracks, out of - 
seven patients, twenty-fourdied. The Eichsfeld 
is a very poor district, part of which belongs to 
Hanover, and part to Prussia, where most of the 
poor cottagers keep pigs. A butcher at Berlin 
sells specimens of live trichine at sixpence each, 
whilst the price of pork has fallen to about half 
that sum per pound. 

GENERAL mourning is ordered by the Lord 
Chamberlain for the King of the Belgians. It 
commenced on Thursday, and will continue to 
the 4th of January, on which day the Court will 
go out of mourning. 

Herr Encer has commenced a series of per- 
formances on the harmonium at the Pavilion at 
Brighton, in which he displays a thorough 
mastery of the instrument that m most . 
hands, seems quite ge of producing the 
exquisite harmony which, under the touch of 
Herr Engel, is made to rival that of the organ, 
both in power and sweetness. 

Mr. Jonn Parry will repeat ‘‘ Mrs. Rose- 
leaf’s Little Eveni P » for a few nights 
only, during the holidays, by the particular re- 
quest of some of his admirers, on alternate 
nights with Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s. 
popular entertainment, “‘A Peculiar wf spon of 
Sa first performance took place on Wednesday 
ast. 

Our old friend, Mr. Thomas Kerslake, 
Bristol, reminds us that, on the death of Mr. 
John Arthur Gutch, he purchased the remain- 
ing copies of Mr. Elton’s edition of Habington’s: 
** Castara,” some of which still remain for sale. 

WE beg to call attention to the statement of 
the Council of the Working Men's College 
which appears on our front page. 

By ex 
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royalty, remarkable from the absence of all 
regal paraphernalia in the accessories, Her 

ajesty being simply clad as an English gentle- 
woman, the i 
always considered 
land. 

A new University Club is talked of, to be 
open to the members of the universities of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Its title is to be 
‘*The Universities Union Club.” 


A CORRESPONDENT corrects the correction of 
** A Reader of Toe Reaper” in regard to the 
authorship of ‘‘The Semi-detached House” and 
the ‘‘ Semi-attached Couple.” ‘ Those works 
were not written,” he says, ‘‘by the Hon. 
Eleanor Eden, the daughter of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, but by “her aunt, the Hon. 
Emily Eden, who oe Him | with her brother, the 
late Lord Auckland, when he was Governor- 
General of India.” 


Messrs. Moxon and Co.’s Christmas books 
have received a very acceptable addition by the 
publication of the Laureate’s poem of ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden, illustrated by Arthur Hughes,” with 
considerable gs ag of the text, so that the 
book is sure to be one of the first favourites of 
the season. 


Ir is proposed in France to abolish a tax 
which has n a great burden to theatrical 
managers. This tax, which is called ‘‘ Le droit 
des pauvres,” consists in a percentage levied on 
the receipts of all theatres, concerts, and balls, 
for the benefit of the poor. 


THE annual dinner of the Arts Club took place 


tion, we know, the Queen has 
the most honourable in the 


on Wednesday night at the Club-house, in 
Hanover Square. Mr. Charles Dickens was in 
the chair, and gave the toast, ‘‘Success and 


end to the Arts Club,” in his usual 
ppy manner. Mr. Leighton, Mr. Henry 
Leslie, and Mr. Digby Wyatt also spoke. The 
rooms were decorated with paintings lent by 
members of the club. 


THE idea of a a separate catalogue of all 
books in a public library, enriched with MS. 
notes and emendations of scholars, as well as of 
MS. reaper books, and separate volumes 
of notes in MS., is a capital one, and which we 
hope to see followed out by other custodians of 
libraries as carefully and scholarly as it has been 
by Messrs. H. R. Luard and Churchill Babington 
in the present instance. In compiling the ‘‘Cata- 
logue of Adversaria and Printed Books con- 
pra | MS. Notes Preserved in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge,” these memorials 
of deceased scholars were purposely omitted 
by the Syndics of the University Press, that 

ey might be brought together and their con- 
tents described in the way most convenient for 
scholars to make use of them. The only excep- 
tion that has been made to this rule by the 
editor is the omission of such books as the 
Adversaria of Alexander Ros, the note-books 
of Castell, Edward Leigh, De Mayerne, &c., 
which, being more of the nature of distinct MSS., 
have y been fully described in the general 
catalogue of MSS. The greatest portion of the 
Adversaria here enumerated consists of the 
books annotated by John Taylor, who bequeathed 
them to Dr. Askew, at whose sale they were 
purchased for the library, of which Dr. Taylor 
was at one time the custos, of Peter Paul Dobree, 
who edited ‘‘ Porson’s Notes to Aristophanes ” 
in 1820, and his transcript of Photus Lexicon in 
1822, and like his t predecessor, made the 
margin of the book he was ing generally the 
depository of an emendation of the text or the 
correction ofa factand bequeathed ittothe library ; 
and of Godfrey Hermann, the great critic and 
exceptional ‘‘German” of Porson’s rhyme, which 
were bought at Hermann’s sale. The volumes 
are all most carefully described, briefly it is 
true, but sufficiently to enable any scholar at a 
distance to judge of their value. The volume 
concludes with an index of authors and of por- 
tions of their works annotated, and of the anno- 
tators, in the same alphabet, a most admirable 
arrangement for ready reference. 





SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE REV. SAMUEL 
PRINCE. 

The late Mr. Prince, of The Study, Bonsall, 
Derbyshire, well known as a collector of rare and 
valuable books, was one of the few remaining 
enthusiasts who might have been included in 
the dramatis persone of a new Biblio- 


the death of the King of the Belgians affected 
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the prices or not, as was surmised, certain it 
is that after Monday’s sale there was a marked 
falling off, as compared with the prices realized 
for inferior copies in the same rooms in the early 
part of the present year. We quote the follow- 

: Lot 5, Stot ’s ** Asop’s Fables,” Stock- 

e’s edition of 1793, 2 vols., original impres- 
sions of the plates, in morocco, 8/.; 15, Anderson’s 
‘* Genealogical History of the House of Yvery,” 
2 vols., quite complete, 17/. 5s. ; 61, Bewick’s 
‘* History of British Birds,” with supplement, 3 
vols., first edition, 1797—1804—1821, largest 
paper, the land birds coloured by Bewick him- 
self, in morocco, 15/. 5s. ; 68, Bewick’s ‘‘ Alsop’s 
Fables,” 1818, largest paper, 7/. 17s. 6d. : 
69, Bewick’s ‘* Select Bab es,” 1820, largest 
paper, with India proofs, and the private plates, 
18/. 7s. 6d. ; 70, another Spy. in similar state, 
14/. 3s. 6d. ; 71, ‘‘Bewick’s Works,” largepaper, 
5 vols., all first editions, Mr. Pickering’s private 
copy, morocco, 50/. ; 83, ‘* Blake’s Poems,” au- 
tograph MS., 77. 5s.; 124, ‘* Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” fourth edition, 1680, imperfect, 7/. 7s. ; 
153, Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras,” first edition, 3 parts, 
1663—1664—1678, 4/. 14s. ; 154, Grey’s edition 
of ‘‘ Hudibras,” 2 vols., large paper, 1744, 61. ; 
188, ‘* Clarendon’s Rebellion,” 1826, 8 vols., 
large paper, illustrated, 25/. 10s. ; 232, Bewick’s 
‘*Figures of Quadrupeds and Birds,” 6/. 15s. ; 
233, another copy, taken off on India paper, 
127. 5s. ; 234, another copy, with variations, and 
one plate on satin, 10/. 5s. ; 265, ‘‘ Benlowes’s 
Theophila,” 1652, quite complete, morocco, 22/. ; 
272, Blake’s Designs for Dante, India proofs, 141. 
14s. ; 393, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grenvilliana,” 3 vols., 
8/. 15s. ; 434, Herrick’s ‘*‘ Hesperides,” 1648, mo- 
rocco, 5/. 10s. ; 502, Coryate’s ‘* Crudities,” 1611, 
morocco, 13/.; 529, Hakluyt’s ‘‘ Virginia,” 1609, 
5l. 5s. ; 557, the first edition of Foxe’s ‘‘ Actes and 
Monuments of these latter and perilous Dayes 
touching Matters of the Church,” 1563, one of the 
rarest books in our literature, fetched only 26/., a 
mere dog price for such a copy ; 558, Froissart’s 
‘*Chronycles,’’ Pynson, 1523—5, two vols. in one, 
Russia, by Roger Payne, 32/.; 613, Knight’s 
Lives of Mes and Dean Colet, 2 vols., large 
paper, 10/7. 2s. 6d.; 700, ‘‘ Milton’s Poems,” first 
edition, 1645, 4/. 8s.; 701, another copy, 3/. 3s.; 
702, Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Regained,” first edition, 
with MS. correction in Milton’s handwriting, 
3l. 17s.; 811, Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” first 
edition, 13/. 13s. ; 812, another copy, 4/. 17s. 
6d. ; 826, Painter’s ‘‘ Palace of Pleasure,” 1569, 
&e., 2 vols., second edition, 16/.; 900, ‘* Rogers’s 
Poems,” with Turner and Stothard’s illustra- 
tions, 2 vols., morocco, 6/. 10s. ; 1,104, Longman’s 
Illustrated Edition of the New Testament, 
1864, 137. 10s. ; 1,131, Smith’s ‘‘Generall Historie 
of Virginia,” 1624, 18/.; 1,138, Turner’s 
** Southern Coast,” large papers 10/. ; 1,139 Tur- 
ners ‘‘England and Wales,” India proofs, 
26/. 10s. The total amount of the four days’ sale, 
1,9027. -10s. 6d. 


SALES BY AUCTION DURING THE WEEK. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge: The 
Library of a Gentleman, deceased ; also, the 
Remaining Copies of the late Mr. S. Leigh 
Sotheby’s ‘‘ Typography of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,” and ‘‘ Ramblings in the Elucidation of 
the Autograph of Milton ;’ on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson: The Library of 
an Eminent Collector, on Monday and Tuesday ; 
Philosophical Instruments, on Wednesday ; and 
on Friday and Saturday, a Collection of Prints 
and Drawings. 

Messrs. Wright and Son: At North Pallent, 
Chichester, the Library of the late General Eyre, 
on Wednesday. 

Mr. J. C. Stevens: A Collection of Bird Skins, 
on Monday ; and on Thursday and Friday, a 
great variety of Miscellaneous Articles. 


SCIENCE. 


COMTE’S LATER WRITINGS. 


Auguste Comte and Positivism. By John Stuart 
Mill. (Triibner & Co.) 

COMTE accused his first English ad- 

.. mirers of maintaining ‘‘a conspiracy 

of silence ”’ relative to his later writings ; but 

they acted wisely in so doing. They do not, 

in fact, increase our estimate of the man, 

although perfectly necessary in getting a 

complete picture of him. His earlier writings 

had little impress of the man’s intense per- 

——e upon them, but the later ones are 

painf stamped with it wer Ee. on 

or 








very substantial reason can be 


this. Shutting himself off from all current 
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thought, not so much by the solitude a great 
mind always makes for itself, as by a regular 
and forced abstinence, for the sake of what 
he called his hygiéne cérébrale, he grew as un- 
boundedly self-confident as Rousseau did 
desponding under similar circumstances. 
His egotism became, as Mr. Mill truly 
calls it, colossal, and ‘‘as his thoughts 
grew more extravagant, his self-confidence 
grew more outrageous.” History should 
have told him what it has plainly enough 
taught others, that the moment you begin to 
institute definite forms of life you cease to 
be a philosopher and become a charlatan. 
The career of Pythagoras might have warned 
him, had he not been above example and be- 
yond reproof. He shared with Pythagoras an 
earnest desire to advance the world, but had 
neither his self-abnegation nor his poli- 
tical influence. The former succeeded in 
his scheme, only to leave behind him what 
Bulwer has aptly styled ‘‘ the mummeries of 
an impotent freemasonry, and the enthu- 
siastic ceremonies of half-witted ascetics.” 
M. Comte did not succeed, in spite of his own 
prophecy that in thirty-three years political 
Positivism would be completely established in 
France; and the world has reason to be 
thankful that hedid not. He might possibly 
have founded a novel Pantisocracy, or a 
Phalanstery, somewhere out in the Far West, 
and doubtless would have done had he been 
an American instead of a Frenchman; we 
cannot conceive any — of thoughtful yet 
practical men accepting his scheme for the 
political, moral, and educational regeneration 
of the human race, without a good deal more 
enthusiasm than any one has ever yet mani- 
fested respecting any aspect of Positivism. 
Plato was, perhaps, not in earnest in construct- 
ing his ideal republic, and simply wished to 
converge the different lines of his thought, 
but this can hardly be said of M. Comte. 
His personality is too gigantic and all-em- 
bracing for that, and his scheme stands in 
such intimate relations to his idea of the 
tendencies of modern life, as to make doubt 
as to his sincerity impossible. His concep- 
tion of himself as the grand Pontiff of Huma- 
nity is so definitely and broadly expressed, 
that Mr. Mill might have appropriately bor- 
rowed the title of Goethe’s work against 
Wieland, and headed that part of his book 
which treats of the later writings as, ‘‘ Gods, 
Heroes, and M. Comte.” 


Two only of his four projected works did 
M. Comte live to finish ; those on politics 
and on education, inclusive of a system of 
morals. We can but briefly indicate the 
main speculations of each. He erected his 
philosophy into a religion, and paid modern 
religions the highest, because unconscious, 
compliment he could pay them by imitating 
their organizations, and transforming their 
modes of feeling and expression. The col- 
lective existence of humanity was to be 
worshipped as the Grand Etre. There were 
to be private and public devotions. The 
first were to be confined to individual 
representatives of the species, and in his 
** Catechism of Positive Religion,” and his 
** Positive Calendar,” he showed more 
strongly his idea of the importance of indi- 
viduals in the life of the race than he had pre- 
viously done in his historical survey. These 
devotions were to occupy two hours each day, 
and such hours he himself usually devoted to 
the memory of MadameClotilde de Vaux. As 
a special form of devotion for casual and un- 
foreseen occasions, he suggested a. sort of 
substitute for Paters and Aves in the repeti- 
tion ef the fundamental formula of Posi- 
tivism, ‘‘ amour powr principe, Vordre pour 
base, et le progres pour but,” and he would re- 
place the old sign of the cross by a succes- 
sive touching of the three parts of the brain 
assigned by phrenology to the three elements, 
the intellectual, moral, and affective ! Public 
devotions are as minutely touched out into 
detail. There are to be festive celebrations 
at least once every week, and nine different 
sacraments to consecrate appropriate stales 
in human life, as birth, education, marriage, 
&c., with a last one which receives the 
name of transformation, from its being con- 
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sidered the passage from actual objective life 
to living in the memory of others, as M. 
Comte did not believe in an objective immor- 
tality. Prayer is to be ideal, consisting of a 
commemoration and an effusion, and may be 
assisted by poetical extracts, as affording help 
in the due expression of feeling. A clerical or- 
ganization, kept poor, like Dissenting clergy, 
**to make them humble,” are to superintend 
all these matters. All education is also to be 
committed to them, and they are to turn out 
their scholars like so many scientific Jesuits, 
with the law of gravitation, we suppose, as a 
sort of substitute for the primary observance 
of custody of eyes. They are to accept 
what is taught them without demanding 
proof. They are not to be “ troublesome 
sharp,” as Carlyle says of the mother of 
Frederick the Great, much less desire ‘‘ to 
know the why even of the why.” All mo- 
rality is to be severe and ascetical. The 
golden rule of life is to be vivre pour autrui. 
“To do as we would be done by, and to 
love our neighbour as ourself, are not suffi- 
cient for him: they partake, he thinks, of 
the character of personal calculations. We 
should endeavour not to love ourselves at 
all. We shall not succeed in it, but we 
should make the nearest approach to it pos- 
sible. Nothing less will satisfy him, as to- 
wards humanity, than the sentiment which 
one of his favourite writers, Thomas & Kempis, 
addresses to God : ‘Amem te plus quam me, 
nec me nisi propter te.’ All education and 
all moral discipline should have but one 
object, to make altruism (a word of his own 
colning) predominate over egoism.” 

This altruism is to be the grand aim of the 
temporal state. There are to be no idle or 
useless persons in it. Even riches are not to 
exempt a man from work of some kind, and 
he is not to be considered absolute proprietor 
even of them, for they belong to humanity 
collectively, and are not to be wilfully 
diverted from their proper sphere. Every 
capitalist is to appoint his own successor, be 
it ason or otherwise ; for M. Comte held that 
a father was only responsible for the educa- 
tion and start in life of ason. He fixes the 
relations of the employed, their wages, and 
means of redress for supposed grievances, 
even the number of rooms their houses shall 
contain. Men are to be paid certain sums of 
money for their work, not as actual private 
remuneration, but as a provision made to 
enable them to continue to work for the 
public benefit, which they are to habitually 
set before them as the great aim of their lives. 
A reconstruction of all existing governments 
is to take place ; France and England are to 
be stript of their dependencies, and each 
small state is to be governed by a triumvi- 
rate of its three principal bankers, as foreign, 
home, and financial governors respectively. 
Paris is to be the religious centre of the world ; 
M. Comte the centre of Paris. Four men, 
the capitalists and the grand Pontiff, are 
thus to have the sole power in each state. 
M. Comte also tells us how the high ap 
of humanity is to exercise his power. e is 
to suppress all free exercise of thought, all 
<‘ mental turbulence,” unless it can be 
directly proved to have the general good as 
its express aim and end. Open and un- 
mistakeable utility is to be the direction of 
everything There is to be a_ selection 
of books; and a general burning of the 
rest, we should suppose. Science is to 
be cultivated, but reasoning is to be 
gagged. The mind is to be trained like 
an athlete, only that it may be chained and 
gouged like a Samson. ‘‘ There is no liberty 
of conscience in astronomy, in physics, in 
chemistry, even in physiology,” he once 
said, and there is to be less in his ideal state. 
Having raised the demon of scientific reason- 
ing, he is afraid lest he should not be able to 
lay it again, and works at it with all the 
vengeful vigour of some enchanter’s toil, 
‘¢ with woven paces and with waving hands.” 
Feeling that, after all, imagination must have 
something to work upon, and science must 
be deprived of its sécheresse, he indulges him- 
self in fetichistic impersonation. He ani- 
mates the earth and the planets, attributes 
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to them will and self-devotion, makes astro- 
nomy a beautiful dance of actual beings, and 
Space a grand adorable fatality, possessed of 
feeling, but not intellect or activity, and to be 
worshipped under the name of the Grand 
Milieu. Numbers are found to have ‘‘ moral 
and intellectual properties ;” and he cuts up 
his sections and chapters into sevens, his 
paragraphs into sevens, and makes philo- 
sophic acrostics with his first letters. We do 
not say that there are not good suggestions 
and noble thoughts in these later writings, 
as those upon divorce, domestic servitude, 
&c., but they are exceptional, and only serve 
by contrast to make the mass in which they 
are found look worse than ever. Even his 
historic views grew more absurd in his later 
life. For instance, Julius Cesar, whom he 
had previously described as having fallen a 
victim to ‘‘an alliance of metaphysical fanati- 
cism with aristocratic rage,” he ended by 
idolizing as one of the greatest benefactors 
of the human race ; and the first Napoleon, 
whom he had once regarded as one of the 
scourges of mankind, he thought a more 
estimable dictator than Louis Philippe, and 
that the greatest error he had ever com- 
mitted was in re-establishing the Academy 
of Sciences. 

M. Comte had no uneasiness respecting 
either his fame or his legitimate position in 
philosophy. The first he felt was safe, and 
lest the second should be uncertain, he him- 
self indicated that Leibnitz and Descartes 
placed him in a direct line with the incom- 
parable Aristotle. Such serene self-confidence 
is rare, and such a curious mixture of ele- 
ments and forces as united to compose his 
character is rarer still. He wasa strange unit 
of scientific rigour and chivalric sentiment, 
of blank atheism and mystic devotion, of 
intellectual manhood and childish vanity. 
He claims, indeed, to have succeeded in 
uniting the religion of St. Paul and the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and all through the 
influence of Madame Clotilde de Vaux; but 
many must regard him, religiously, as simply 
a combination of the two classes which 
Mahomet said he most hated—‘*‘ the learned in 
his infidelities, and the fool in his devotions.” 
M. Comte has done more, perhaps, than any 
other man since Lord Bacon, excepting Mr. 
Mill himself, to advance pure science, but 
the older he grew the more he seemed to be 
afraid of it. Logic, he never liked, but it 
became to him at last a sort of devil decar- 
nated, whose sole object it was to destroy the 
beautiful hypotheses which man was bound 
to make in order to satisfy his ‘* instinctive 
predilection for order and _ harmony.” 
Thus woman, with her keen susceptibilities 
and her fine faith, became the ideal of the 
race, and not man, with his soaring spirit 
and dauntless reason. Man, in fine, was too 
logical to be likely to accept his theorizing, 
and so the event has proved. M. Comte’s 
history is a standing protest against an often 
lauded theory, that science alone can keep 
the intellect from even the wildest aberra- 
tions. Here we have seen him effecting a 
veritable cyclar return, exhibiting the evolu- 
tion of humanity from fetichism to Positi- 
vism, and then seeking, like Rousseau, to 
return to this state of nature, with all the 
cultivation only possible to be acquired by 
coming out of it. Such aberrations are not, 
however, fatal to Positivism, but they 
present the world with another instance of a 
great genius setting in childish vanity, and 
one that is indeed calculated to make 
antagonists laugh and disciples waver. 


ZOOLOGY. 


The Animal Creation: a Popular Introduction 
to Zoology. By Thomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S., 
King’s College, London. (Published under the 
Direction of the Committee of General Lite- 
rature and Education, appointed by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ) 

ERE we havea work put forth apparently 

H to fulfil the purpose of instructing and 

amusing the aspirants for Christian know- 

ledge, diluted with as little science as may be 
possible, without rendering the book too 
much a work of fiction to be inadmissible in 
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a “serious family.” Whatever may be the 
qualifications of this work, taken from that 
point of view, we venture to call the attention 
of our readers to a few points which we con- 
tend render it a work ill adapted for the 
requirements of the general student of the 
elementary principles of zoology. 

Much of the present work is, we admit, com- 
piled from the production of Professor Jones’ 
predecessors in Natural History, especially 
Cuvier and Mr. Gosse. Of the value of the 
quotations, so liberally interspersed, from the 
latter writer we shall offer no opinion, but 
we must strongly protest against having so 
much of Cuvier’s ‘‘ Régne Animal,” and so 
little of the spirit of Cuvier. Any one who 
reads, e.g., p. 568 of this work, will see the 
manner in which the sublime sentences of 
the great French zoologist have been diluted 
into the unpicturesque verbal contributions 
of his English translator. ‘* When you take 
my hat,” said Curran, ‘‘ at least cut out the 
maker’s name.” But Professor Jones has 
actually forgotten to transfer the word 
Bimanes into Bimana, and has unwittingly 
retained the French expression. Man, how- 
ever, shares this mark of carelessness with 
his contemporary bipeds. On page 461, we 
read ‘‘the Penguins, properly so called 
(Alea), have”... Here Professor Jones 
has actually thought Penguin was the 
English equivalent for the French word 
Pingouin, whilst the word Manchot, which is 
really equivalent to our Penguin ( Aptenodytes), 
he renders *‘ King Penguin,” taking the name 
of one species for the name of the whole 
genus. The classical knowledge of the author 
may be estimated by the attempted veil of 
comicality which he has endeavoured to 
throw around the heroes of antiquity, where 
he speaks of ‘‘a certain person called Her- 
cules” (p. 282), and of Orion and Bootes as 
‘*respectable gentlemen up on high sitting 
for their portraits.” 

We strongly protest, also, against passages 
like the following :— 

Nature is a very coy mistress; watchful 
nights, anxious days, slender meals, and endless 
labours, must be the lot of all those who pursue 
her through her labyrinths and meanders; nor 
will she ever confess to violence what she is 
ready freely to disclose to patient ard attentive 
solicitation. 

Or like— 

It is certainly instructive on a winter evening 
to examine with the microscope the various parts 
of a butterfly and investigate their curious struc- 
ture, but it is in the early morning [of winter ?] 
when the sun shines on the laughing earth, the 
flowers have opened, and all nature smiles, that 
the butterfly is to be seen in perfection, fanning 
the perfumed air with wings as white and pure 
as are the blossoms of the lily over which he 
plays, coquetting, as it were, to wake the 
jealousy of nei bbouring roses. Is it coquetry, 
or is it that he knows not where te choose the 
sweetest nectar or the prettiest flower ? 

Did Professor Jones think he was writ- 
ing a comic Lempritre, or an imitation 
of Peter Parley? As may be expected, our 
author is a staunch teleologist, and repeats 
the absurd story of the dark colour of the 
upper side of the flounder and plaice serving 
as a means of concealment from their adver- 
saries. The eyes of the flatfish being placed 
on the upper side, are, according to him, 
special adaptations, to be available where 
both can see. What the special adaptation 
of the eyes in an Etruscan mole (7alpa ceca) 
can possibly be, considering that skin covers 
them entirely, would, we think, baffle Pro- 
fessor Rymer Jones ; but we think the can- 
did confession, that in the flatfish ‘* indi- 
viduals are frequently found in which the 
usual order is reversed, and occasionally both 
sides are coloured, but these are casual ex- 
ceptions,” rather overturns his theory, unless 
he thinks the designer of flatfish has been 
unduly hard upon these casual exceptions. 

The illustrations are for the most part 
prettily engraved, although in many cases 
much more of the surrounding scenery is 
depicted than is necessary for the zoological 
student. We must, however, ex such 
abortions as the ‘“* mouse opossum ” (p. 477), 
the ‘‘ gorilla” (566), the Bornean orang 
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(567), the cirri of a barnacle (p. 235), which | 


are emerging from an acorn shell, and 
the soldier on p. 214, occupying an 
e shell,” whose owner during life 
woul ve found it very difficult to get his 
osition recognized in any malacological 
cee, _ We are also a little surprised ei see 
on p. 284 the Aporrhats pespelecani figured 
as anexample of the genus Strombus. These 
are, however, trifling flaws compared with 
those in the text ; and it will be a source of 
great regret that Professor Rymer Jones has 
neglected to write up to the quality of the 
illustrations which adorn his work. 








Tes Merveilles de VArt Naval. Par Léon 
Renard. (Paris and London: Hachette & Co.) 
—Here we have quite a little encyclopedia of 
naval architecture, illustrated with a quantity of 
in ing woodcuts, collected from ks and 
ro a of all ge mo the 
temptation beginning wi e ark, M. Renard 
admits that the origin of navigation is unknown, 
and give us representations of Egyptian and 
Assyrian vessels, from undoubted originals, as 
the earliest which have come down tous. The 
most ae ship fi in the introduction 
seems to be the caravel of Christopher Columbus. 
It had but one deck, and there must have been 
but. little accommodation on board, though it 
seems to have made the in much about 
the same time a sailing v does now. The 
history of steam navigation is given well and 
concisely ; and giant vessels and the packet 
services are all peewee pe detail. We have also 
interesting accounts of two escapes made b 
French prisoners during the war vein the wer Rnd 
on to ey dae pleasure and 
ae we are treated to a drawing and descrip- 
tion of the oriental ‘Peacock Ship,” or Mohr- 
puneckee. The oars by which this is propelled are 
so arranged as to resemble when in full play the 


- Outspread feathers of a peacock. The last 


chapter is devoted to ‘‘Phantom Ships,” 
and other superstitions of ‘‘old salts.” e 
‘Great Lightning Ship” may be new to 
some of our readers. This vessel is the 
sailor’s paradise. It is so large that it takes 
seven years to put about. It absorbed all the 
iron in Norway during the hundred and thirty 
years it took to build. There all good sailors are 
— together to enjoy a sort of Mahomme- 
heaven, only it does not a that there 
are any ladies on board. e volume is one 
of the most charming of ‘‘The Library of 
Wonders.” 
We have received ‘‘ The Introductory Address 
Delivered at the g of the Medical De- 
—— of King’s Coll London, Session 
865-1866,” by Dr. Priestley ; “‘Carbolic Acid 
as a Disinfectant,” by H. J. Church. 











SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


To facilitate the examination of living objects 
under the microscope, a new ing slide, as it 
it termed, has been introduced by Mr. H. L. 
Smith, an American naturalist. It is composed 
of two glass plates three by two inches, and 
about the 1-25th of an inch thick, separated b 
strips of the same thickness, and cemented wit 
marine glue. One corner of the upper plate is 
removed, dail a: Vong email hole in dviifed rough 
the plate at the corner of the space to be covered 
by a piece of —— placed over the object, 

growth of which is to be watched. The 

slide is filled with water by means of a pipette 

applied to the open corner, and when the cover- 

. is placed — the little hole water 

‘oozes through by capillary attraction. 

By this means an object may a” moist for a 
period of three days. 

A veERy simple invention was exhibited at 
the late Birmingham Cattle Show for making 
butter by atmospheric action, the air bein 
foreed by a plunger into the midst of the mi 
or cream, which is contained in a cylinder, the 
result being in a few minutes butter is made, 
leaving the milk perfectly sweet for family use. 

A most interesting process for the tion 
of blocks from drawings for {ht pidtipode of eer- 
face printing has * og been deseribed by Mr. 


Fitzeook. discovery is based upen 
jay. ear made by the ipvmiien tietie: 








74 the block has been a wade the action 
of a brush, which removes the neighbouring por- 
tions of the chalk. When in this wa availed 
has been obtained, it is hardened by the intro- 
duction of a solution of silica, and is then ready 
for stereotyping. Some of the prints produced 
by this are extremely and have 
been highly spoken of by artists, but they state 
they have need of greater perfection, and are 
in doubt whether, in their present form, they 
are likely to bring the process into general use. 


A NEW scientific journal, with the somewhat 
ambitious title of the Mirror of Science, has 
made its appearance. It is intended to be 

ublished weekly, and to contain articles 
in the several branches of physical science. If 
we may judge from the character of the first 
number, this periodical is not likely to attract 
any considerable attention. 

Ir is stated in the Russian Correspondence that 
a stratum of graphite (plumbago) equal in quality 
to that of Siberia, has been recently discovered 
near the Sea of Azoff. 

THE Physical and Natural History Society of 
Geneva will next year award De Candolle’s 
botanical prize of five hundred francs for the 
best essay upon a genus or family of plants. 
Memoirs must be sent in not later than the Ist 
of July, 1866. The ordinary members of the 
society will not be allowed to compete. The 
society reserves the right of printing in its me- 
moirs the successful essay. 


We understand that a d comgnes of 
European botanists is soanaaie Wel in London, 
under the presidency of the veteran De Candolle, 
and that the Lord Mayor is to give a special 
dinner upon the occasion. 

THE subject of cod-liver-oil extract is just now 
receiving the consideration of our chemists. At 
present, two patent preparations are sold in 
these countries, but they have very different 
values. One, which is sold under the name of 
saccharide of cod-liver-oil, has been carefully 
investigated by Dr. Attfield, of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, and has been by him pro- 
nounced to be an imposture. It is not the 
extract of cod-liver-oil, but is simply pow- 
dered milk sugar, and does not contam a 
trace of chlorine, bromine, iodine, phosphorus, 
or sulphur. The second preparation is sold 
under the name of cod-liver dragées, and is really 
a useful watery extract of the principles con- 
tained in the cod’s liver. This has been ex- 
amined by the editor of the Chemical News, who 
testifies to its genuineness. 

M. C. ScHarrner describes a new method for 
extracting vegetable oils, such as those from 
cotton, flax, poppy, mustard, &c. The seeds 
are first crushed or partly pressed, and then the 
cakes are digested—with or without heat—in 
closed vessels with the lighter petroleum oils. 
The matters are then pressed or percolated with 
fresh oil, and the oily solution is submitted to 
distillation. The petroleum oils employed are 
those which distil at a temperature below 212° 
Fahr., and are on this account easily separated. 


M. Georexs VILLE thus classifies the varie- 
ties of fermentation: 1. Fermentation by the 
the effect of contact, as in the decomposition of 
water by fibrine. 2. Fermentation by commu- 
nication of motion, as in the reduction of oxide 
of silver by oxygenated water, the action of 
pectase upon pectine, of diastase upon starch, 
of myrosine upon myronate of potash, and of 
synaptase upon amydaline. 3. Fermentation 
by organic activity, as in the transformation of 
oe into alcohol, carbonic acid, &c., under the 
influence of yeast. 


MM. Wor anv Rayet, who have for some 
months been engaged in the Paris Observatory 
with the photography of the heavenly bodies, 
obtained several photographs of the moon during 
the eclipse of the 4th of October. The apparatus 
employed by them consists of a Foucault’s tele- 
scope, with a silvered glass mirror, mounted equa- 
torially ; it has an aperture of twenty centi- 
metres, and a focal distance of one metre. The 
results obtained by these savants differ in some 
points from those of M. de la Rue. ‘Two photo- 
graphs, taken at 9h. 3m. and 9h. 12m. Paris 
mean time—that is to say, twenty-nine and 
thirty-eight minutes after the entry of the moon 
into the penumbral cone, showed no trace of the 
penumbra. This result is thought to be due to 
the clearness of the atmosphere, which during 
the period of the eclipse was remarkably trans- 


One of the most ingenious methods for taking 
i which have yet been de- 


scribed is that which has been suggested by M. 
Hédouin, of Lyons. It is an application of elec- 
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tricity to the purposes of deep-sea measurements. 
phot ek line is really a kind of light tele- 
ph cable, which encloses two care insu- 
sad wines, both connected at one-end with the 
lead, and at the other with the poles of a 
galvanic battery in the vessel. When the lead 
touches the bottom the two wires are brought 
into contact, and by these means a current is 
established, which causes a small bell to ring. 
In this way the exact moment at which the lead 
touches the bottom is recorded with the greatest 
accuracy, and thus one of the greatest obstacles 
to precise measurement of depths is overcome. 


Mr. GuAIsHER made his second balloon 
ascent by night, from Greenwich, on Saturday 
evening, and came down in Bedfordshire. The 
results, he says, are very different from the pre- 
ceding night ascent, but the circumstances 
were totally different. In the first case the sk 
was cloudless ; in the latter it was covered wi 
cloud. Some of the clouds were within 1,000 
feet of the earth ; one such cloud was over Lon- 
don ; so that, although passing north of London 
near to it, and not in cloud themselves, the 
aerial voyagers did not see a single light or any 
effects of London lights. This cloud did not extend 
to Greenwich, for the lights at Woolwich and 
Greenwich were very brilliant. The contrast m 
this respect between the two ascents was very 

t; while passing over the country in the 
Fest ascent the reflection of the moonbeams, 
lighting up the river and many other solitary 
sheets of water over the country, was seen, sud- 
denly bright, and as suddenly leaving them in 
darkness, and brightening up others. These 
successive illuminations were quite wanting on 
the second ascent, the moon herself was in- 
visible, the earth was covered in many places 
with detached clouds far below, some of large ex- 
tent, coveringmany miles of country, and others of 
small extent ; while above the sky was uniformly 
black, and kept this appearance throughout even 
when they were one mile high. The upper clouds, 
Mr. Glaisher thinks, must have been very high. 


Although, however, the moon and its effects were: 


wanting, there were many highly-interesting 
views of the distribution of cloud and of the differ- 
ent effects of the diffused light on woods and 
fields, which prevails over the earth. Mr. 
Glaisher says boundaries of fields could be seen. 
even at the greatest elevation, and enabled him 
satisfactorily to determine his path by noting 
the angle at which the balloon crossed fields. 
in ne with the position of the magnet- 
needle. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Newburgh, U.S., Nov. 18, 1865. 
AM an amateur astronomer ; the apparition 
of the great comet of 1861 aroused m 
curiosity, and since that time I have devoted all 
the time I could spare in reading on the subject 
of comets ; but on the account of the paucity of 
ood books I have made but slow progress. I 
ave, however, mastered the construction of the 
orbit, after the comet’s radii vectores have been 
found, but I have failed in my attempt to find 
the radii vectores of a comet. What I wish is 
that some of your scientific readers, who are so 
well known in this department of science, will 
sympathize with me in my difficulty, and give 
me their aid. At my time of life I almost 
despair of ever conquering the analytical method. 
I desire some methed of projection, by which 
the two distances can be found approximately, 
or that some one would translate the difficult 
formule into language, making a written rule, 
showing what quantities and what sines, 
tangents, cosines, &c., are used, and how. 
Trusting you will pardon me for taking so much 
space with =e petitions, I remain, with your 
consent, your humble servant, 
GEORGE BRANDON. 

P.S.—A new planet was discovered, Oct. 9, 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, by Professor Watson ; 
its magnitude is 9}. I annex some observations 
made at that observatory on the new planet :— 


Ann Arbor M.T. R. A. Dee. 
Oct. 9...10.55.11°9 08. 59.50°18 + 9.6.22 
9...14.26.59°7 0. 59.43°92 . 


” 


» 10... 7.51.220 ©. 59.11°64 8. 56, 7" 

» Ll... 842.4990 0. 58.26°34 8. 44 3% 

On Sunday, Oct. 22, about 7.20 P.u., Newburgh 
mean time, | observed a very large meteor, about 
the size of Venus when i 
about 5" in its flight, and trav N.W., pass- 
ing near Ursa Major. Its altitude as it crossed 
the meridian was rou 
starting-point was not ‘ted, but was sup- 
posed to be near a Cassiopeia. 


ightest ; it was: 


estimated at 24°. Its. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. | 20 animal will recover if frezen beyond a certain |*were: ‘*‘ P; of the Earth Heeene the Soil 
weenie degree. are the more important gene- | of the Great | le on Sih f Liais ; 
ralizations he has framed : (1) The first effect of | ‘‘The Gold and Silver Mines of California,” 


PARIS. 

a vans Acapremy.—Nov. 13.—M. Bee- 
‘quere! presented a paper “‘ On a Chart of the Hail- 
stormsin the Departments of the Loiret and Loir- 
ether.” In this he has sketched out the parti- 
cular directions m which the hailstorms travel in 
these localities. He seems to think that certain 
districts are more subject than others are to 
hailsterms, and this attributes to certain 
characters of the soil_—M. Ch. Sainte-Claire 
Deville transmitted a letter upon ‘‘The Volcanic 
EHmanations of the Champs Phlégréens,” in 
which he gave a series of chemical analyses, and 
showed that the variation in the physical and 
chemical qualities of the several emanations is 
in relation to the eruptive rapidity of the points 
from which they escape.—A note “On some 
Cases of Maximum in lar Polyhedra,” by 
M. Babinet.—M. Pouchet recorded his observa- 
tions upon the congelation of mammals.—Mr. 
Charles Martins replied to the paper of M. de 
Bois upon the pretended increase of tempera- 
ture with d in the Polar seas. He denies 
altogether that there is a true increase of 
temperature with depth, and states that when 
the thermometric sounding apparatusis protected 
from pressure, no heat elevation is observed.— 
A memoir was read by M. Lacaze-Duthiers upon 
a new mode of parasitism observed in an un- 
described animal. The author has found a very 
singular crustacean parasite upon a species of 
re ie It has the appearance of an ex- 
ceedingly minute lobster, but is not described 
in the catalogues. M. Lacaze-Duthiers has 
given it the generic name of Laura, and the 
specific application of Gerardie, because it 
is found deeply embedded in the tissues of 
a zoophyte of that name.—M. Eug. Fournier 
contributed an essay upon the classifica- 
tion of the Crucifere. He divides the order 
inte there sections, which are characterized 
by certain uliarities of the cotyledons. 
In the Platyober, these organs are oval, obtuse, 
and entire; in the Orthoplacee they are oval, 
orbicular, and imperfect at their extremities, and 
in the Streptelobex they are linear elongated. — 
‘* Upon the Origin of the Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
Mineral Waters of the Pyrenees,” is the title of 
a note by M. Maumené, who points out that in 
certain Pyrenean localities the schist-rock con- 
tains a double sulphide of sodium and iron 
which gives rise to the hydrosulphuric acid. —M. 
Cailletet communicated a note upon the subject 
of the gases contained in the cavities in cast 
iron steel. The following is the percentage 
composition of the gases. referred to: In grey 
English iron obtained with coke, hydrogen, 
33°70; carbonic oxide, 57°90; nitrogen, 8°40. 
—‘* Facts in the History of Allylens,” is a good 
theugh short communication by M. Oppenheim. 
—M. Baudrimont supplied the concluding paper, 
which is upon the nature of white phosphorus. 
The writer is of opinion that white phosphorus 
is neither a hydrate nor an allotropic condition 
of ordinary or normal phosphorus, and that it 
does not result from devitrification. It is simply 
ordinary phosphorus irregularly corroded at the 
surface, acted on by air dissolved in water. 

Nov. 20.—A very important memoir was pre- 
sented by M. Peligot upon some chemical and 
physiological researches he recently conducted 
on the silkworm. The author details several very 
careful experiments, and draws the following 
conclusions : (1) The development of the larva 
takes place by the transport and assimilation of 
a portion of the nitrogenous matter contained 
in the leaf of the mulberry, as the chemical 
composition, and probably the anatomical struc- 
ture, are sensibly the same at the commencement 
and end of the growth, in the embryo larvon and 
in that which is mature. The phenomena of 
nutrition are the same during the different 
phases of development. (2) The quantity of 
carbonic acid which these animals exhale is 
very considerable ; of 100 parts of carbon which 
they remove from the leaves, 40 to 50 are con- 
verted during respiration into carbonic acid. (3) 
There appears to be no exhalation or fixation 
of nitrogen during the development of silk- 
worms. (4) The loss of hydrogen estimated ¥ | 
analysis has a relation to a loss of oxygen suc 
as to lead one to suppose that a notable portion 
of the alimentary substance disappears during 
nutrition under form of water.—M. Hermite 
contributed an essay upon the ‘‘ Equation of the 
Fifth ” which we cannot hie hen 
Pouchet gave an interesting paper describing | 
several experiments upon the congelation 
of animals. The advocate of spontaneous ge- 
He finds that, contrary to the usual supposition, 











cold is to contract the illaries. (2) The 
second is to alter the bind glokala does 


of mammals b ing crenated at the 
saul Shoud of tho lawer eos i Rag: wd 


nuclei, or exhibiting alterations of it without 


liberation. (3) The greater the extent of sur- 
face c ed the greater » because of 
the larger quantity of decom blood 
globules. (4) The more rapidly heat is applied 


to a frozen part the greater the r to the 
subject, because the greater the rapidity with 
which the blood becomes charged with altered 
lobules. (5) In all cases of fatal congelation 
death is produced by stupefaction of the nervous 
system.—M. Leshboudois sent in a note on the 
*‘Structure of the Tendrils of the Ampelider,” 
in which he endeavoured to prove that these 
organs are homologous with the axillary buds. — 
M. Grimaud some time since communicated a 
“pad “‘On the Improvement of the Canal of 
Marseilles ;’ this is now reported on by MM. 
Dumas, Peligot, and Morin. — M. Lacaze-Du- 
thiers read a memoir on the ‘Multiplicit 
and Termination of the Nerves in the Mol- 
lusks,” in which he shows that the integu- 
ment of these animals is much more highly 
nervous than is usually supposed. He thinks 
that the nerves do not end simply in net- 
works, but pass into terminal prolongations 
which have the form of rounded papille.—M. 
Bert detailed his experiments upon the engrafted 
tissues of animals. In one instance in which he 
engrafted the tail of a full-grown rat upon the 
back of another, he found a perfect union take 
place between two sets of tissues, the blood- 
vessels of the unwilling host passing into the 
substance of the guest (his second tail).—M. 
Gaudin submitted to the commission appointed 
to report upon the theory of morphogeny, &c., 
a series of eighteen photographs o opt and 
reliefs bearing upon this subject, and which he 
had exhibited at the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington.—Mr. Persoz presented a note “‘ On 
Solubility,” in which he expressed the following 
law : ‘* When two saline solutions are in contact, 
their double decomposition invariably gives rise 
to two new salts, having volumes greatly inferior 
to those employed to produce the re-action.”— 
The other papers were : A note ‘‘On Cholera,” 
by M. Raimbert ; a note ‘* Upon Falling Stars,” 
by M. Coulvier Gravier, and correspondence. 


Nov. 27.—One of the most important me- 
moirs presented was that of Signor Secchi, 
on the physical constitution of the sun. The 
remarks of the learned Father are chiefly 
quotations from a letter which he received 
from Signor Capelletti, who watched the last 
eclipse of the sun at Conception. ‘* The first im- 
pression which I received,”’ says the latter, ‘‘after 
the disappearance of the sun, was that of an 
immense mountain of fire, of horn shape and 
rose colour, 57 degrees off the zenith toward the 
north-west. I observed this as long as the 
eclipse remained total—that is to say, for two 
minutes and twenty-two seconds, Nearly dia- 
metrically opposite to this, there was another 
smaller horn-shaped protuberance of a brighter 
colour. I have estimated the first te be 2’ 40“ 
high, and the second 2’ 00".” These phenomena 
are explained by Father Secchi, who attributes 
them to the presence of a mist which prevailed 
at the sacied of the observations.—M. Civiale, 
the great lithotomist, exhibited a new apparatus 
for the pu of crushing a stone in the 
bladder.— M. A. Tréail presented a me- 
moir on the laticiferous vessels of the 
Campanulacee and Lobiliacew, in which he 
deseribes these structures very minutely, and 
points out that the leaves of plants of these two 
orders are provided with delicate networks of 
latex-bearing tubes.—M. Coupvent de Bois con- 
tributed an essay on ‘‘ The Force of the Wind at 
the Surface of the Ocean.” He concludes: (1) 
That the pressure or force of the wind increases 
with the latitude ; (2) That the force of the 
wind on the Pacific and Atlantic oceans decreases 
one-half as one travels from east to west. (3) 
That this force of the wind, very great upon the 
Indian Ocean, attains its maximum toward the 
middle, where it is three or four times greater 
than at the east or west.—M. Berigny sent in a 
communication on the subject of ozone, in which 
he asks the Academy to cause an inquiry to be 
made relative to the following questions : (1) 
Does ozone exist in the atmosphere? (2) Do the 
ozonometric of Schoenbein and others in- 
dicate the presence of electrized oxygen? (3) Is 
there not some more certain means of detecting 
it?—MM. Fremy and Sory also forwarded essays 
upon the subject of ozone.—The other papers 
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Dr. C. T. Jackson ; “‘ Bichloracetic Acid,” 
by M. Maumené ; “The Statistics of Death by 





BRUSSELS, 
Royat Acapemy or Scuences.—Dec, 2.—A 
communication was read from the Hungarian 


de at Pesth, ing that the magnificent 

a ents which had ted to them 
would shortly be i —M. Cavalier 
continued the résumé of his observations on the 


weather and the tem of the sea, at Os- 
tend, during the month of November.—MM. de 
Sélys- and Ghaye presented the 
results of their heoresiinens on the state of vege- 
tation at Waremme, on the 21st of October last. 

The following memoirs were presented by the 
Perpetual Secretary: Bede, ‘‘ Researches on 


Capillari SC pacmepheeyy perme hatgag 8 
of seme Lying on a Horizontal P ; On the 
Equilibrium of a Liquid between Two Parallel 
Planes ;” Delbceuf, ‘‘Ona Rational Method of De- 
termining the Intervals of the Chromatic Seale ;’’ 
Dauge, ‘‘ On the Rotation of the Sun ;” Cornet 
and Briant, ‘‘ Mineralegical, Geological, and 
Paleontogical Description of the Bracquegnies 
Millstone-grit.”” 

Reports on the following papers were pre- 
sented: Catalan, ‘On the Transformation of 
Series ;’” Dupont, ‘‘An Investigation of the 
Caverns of the Lesse and Meuse;” Malaise, 
‘* Note on some Silurian Fossils from Brabant.” 
This paper describes some new genera of trilo- 
bites, obtained from Grand-Manil, and also some 
impressions of ptolites. ‘‘Since the dis- 
covery of the Hozoon Canadense,” says M. Van 
Beneden, in his report on this paper, ‘‘ at a depth 
of 8,000 to 10,000 metres below the Silurian 
system, these graptolites, which in my opinion 


| are foraminifera, deserve the particular attention 


of palexontologists.” A hope was expressed that 
before long the existence in Belgium of the so- 
called primordial zone would be definitely proved. 
—M. Quetelet gave some details of the periodi 
star-showers of the 12th and 13th November 
last. Both before and after this period the sky 
was very much overcast, whilst the brightness 
of the moon materially interfered with the 
observations on the above evening. Unfavour- 
able accounts had also been received from Father 
Secchi at Rome. On the morning of the Ith, 
however, from 4.45 to 5 o'clock, he counted 
twenty-one meteors.—M. Hansteen wrote, stating 
that he had carefully observed the aurora 
borealis during the past three months.—A Paper 
by M. Montigny, entitled ‘* A Comparison 
Refrigerating and Calorific Powers of Certain 
Gases,” having been read, was ordered to be 
eee in the Bulletin.—M. d’Halloy referred to 
is scheme of classifying human knowledge, 
which he laid before the Academy some years 
ago. In it he stated the reasons for a i 
of the studies relating to life, and those havi 
reference to other subjects. The principa 
difficulty of such separation occurs in imagem 
one branch of which is called inorganic and 
pes . ic. The yay 3 Migiee . considered 
shou regarded as the study of organized 
bodies from i chemical point of view. The 
recent researches of Pasteur, who has shown 
that fermentation is due to the development of 
organized bodies, tend to confirm his arguments. 
> exhibited a table embodying his ideas on the 
subject. 

M. Van Beneden read a paper on the cetacee, 
with special reference to a small whale which 
had been stranded in the Escaut, and which 
tion to be the Pterobalena rostrata of 
tschricht, or the Balenoptera minor of Knof. 
He also gave an account of a whale ca 
recently at Pevensey, the particulars of which had 
been furnished to him by Mr. W. H. Flower, of 
the College of Surgeons. In conclusion he men- 
tioned the observations made by M. Meyer, of 
ae who the whale .of the Sea of 

otsk as the whale ‘ a particular species 
being found in the Pacific ren between 40° 
and 60° north latitude. This whale is known 
in commerce as the “‘ nord-est.” 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
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way her child, aged five years, in the follow- 
i He : ‘* I grant my beloved son, Mercury, 
ahs the holy monastery of the holy father 
Phzbamon, of Mount Djeme, that he may be a 
slave thereto, in its watering, and drawing, and 
ing enjoined upon the inhabitants of the 

holy monastery, so that the holy monastery may 
be his owner for ever, and of the labour 
of his hands, and the hire of his body, 
whether he be in the monastery or whether 
he be out of the monastery, according to 
the command of the superior; and it shall 
not be lawful for me, nor for any man of mine, 
nor any man whatsoever who may be of my 
town, whether t or little, nor to those who 
op or those who hall roy vee rule over us, 
to bring any action against the holy monastery on 
sonount of "this same child, nor to establish any 
claim upon him, before the rulers or powers, 
little or great. Let such an one, in the first 
not profit in anything, but may God bring 

im to his holy tribunal with me, that I may 
contend with him, and that he may give account 
at the judgment seat of God for that which he 
hath done, for that he hath laid hands to violate 
this vow and this offering which I have vowed 
unto God; and let him fall under the great 
curses of the Scripture, which are in the 
Deuteronomy of Moses, let him see the kingdom 
of God opened while he is prevented from enter- 
ing into it. For this security, therefore, I have 
established this grant, and have signed it as it is 
written.” At the back of the papyrus a unique 
list of the male and female singers in the 


monastery is given, arranged antiphonally. 


LITERARY AND PuHrLosopuicaLt.—Nov. 28.— 
R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., &c., President, in the 
Mr, Francis Hampson, solicitor, was elected a 
member. 

Mr. Dancer read a paper ‘‘On the Ilumina- 
tion of Opaque Objects under the high powers of 
the Microscope.”—Mr. Hardy (on behalf of 
Edward Ross, Esq.), exhibited a large cetacean 
vertebra which had been found in the valley of 
the Don, about two miles from Tinsley and four 
from Rotherham, in Yorkshire, on a line of rail- 
way now in course of construction. The bone 
was met with in excavating, at a depth of 14 
feet below the surface of the ground, in a bed of 

vel overlaid by the alluvium of the valley. 
answer to questions put by Messrs. Binney 
and Hull, Mr. Hardy descri the bone as one 
of the lumbar vertebre of a species of whale, 
probably identical in genus with the balena of 
the present seas. The bone measured on its 
largest diameter a little over ten inches, in thick- 
ness seven inches, and in circumference about 
three feet. It presented every appearance of 
having lain in the earth for a very considerable 
of time; but as it only reached Man- 
chester on the day previous, the Paes 9 wer 
character of the gravel in which it was found had 
not been ascertained.—Dr. Roberts drew atten- 
tion to the injurious effects produced by burning 
Pharaoh’s serpents in close rooms, and gave the 
pee ag of a case which had lately come under 
is notice. —A paper was read ‘‘On the Amount 
of Carbonic Acid contained in the Air above the 
Irish Sea,” by Mr. T. Thorpe, Assistant in 
the Private Laboratory, Owens Coll com- 
municated by Professor H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S. 

Microscopical Section.—Nov. 20.—A. G. 
— Esq., President of the section, in the 


Mr. Parry read a paper on ‘‘ Collecting Fora- 
minifera on the West Coast of Ireland.” He 
said that in June last he visited the coast of 
Connemara, for the purpose of collecting forami- 
nifera,, more oe at s Bay; he was 
accompanied by Mr. Burns, of Doohulla Lodge, 
who gave him much assistance. After he had 
procured a considerable quantity of the shell- 
sand in the usual way, he noticed some white 

ing material on the surface of the advancing 
tide ; he collected a quantity of it by means of 
a muslin net, and on examination found it nearly 
all composed of perfect dead shells of forami- 
nifera. On a second visit to the bay Mr. Burns 
discovered a pool near high-water mark, covered 
with the floating shells, and of these Mr. Parry 
collected a large quantity, portions of which he 
had since distributed to members of the section. 
He observed the underside of the rocks formi 





‘live there, and from what he saw he was led to 


believe that Dog’s Bay is a breeding for 
them, and that they may also be found living in 

—Mr. Dancer read a paper ‘‘ On 
ion of Opaque Objects under the 


powers of the Microscope.’ 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL.—Nov. 30.— 
Mr. J. A. Picton, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. F. C. Estill, A. W. Bi W. Mount- 
field, and Dr. Spola, were el members. | 

Dr. pos drew attention to the investi- 
gations of three foreign naturalists, bearing upon 
the Darwinian theory. The first of these was 
Fritz Miiller, who had written a work entitled 
‘‘Fiir Darwin,” in which he examines the 
theory by the test of the development of the 
crustacea, and the results he arrives at are 
corroborative of the correctness of Mr. Darwin’s 
views. The second was Dr. Walsh, of America, 
who has been investigating the variations of 
insects dependent upon the nature of their food- 
plant, and comes to the conclusion that he can- 
not discover where varieties end and species 
begin, and is disposed to consider that varieties 
strengthen and become species, and that the 
difference between them is merely one of mode 
and degree. The third was M. Matteucci, who 
has described an apparently rudimentary electric 
organ in the ray analogous to that known in the 
torpedo, and the existence of which might be 
considered as linking the perfect electric organ of 
the latter with non-electrical fishes. 

Mr. Ferguson referred to the abundance of the 
humming-bird hawk moth during the past 
summer, and instanced its occurrence as far 
north as the northern part of Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. J. A. Picton read an a and in- 
teresting paper, ‘‘ Notes on lish Coinage,” 
which we shall give saonanls, Saker the head- 
ing of ‘* Numismatics.” 





ARCHZOLOGICAL InstiTuTE.—Dec. 1.—The 
Marquis Camden, President, in the chair. 

The Chairman informed the society that since 
their last meeting he had received a communi- 
cation from Sir C. Phipps, announcing that Her 
Majesty the Queen had graciously permitted 
the Archeological Congress in London, next 
July, to be under her especial patronage. 
During the week the society would pay a visit 
to Windsor Castle.—The Secretary read a letter 
from Mr. J. Bradbury, describing excavations 
now being made at Slack, near Huddersfield, on 
the site of the Roman town, Cambodunum. 
Two hypocausts had been disclosed, and many 
Roman relics found, including portions of 
armour, lead ore, and coins of the Emperors 
Vespasian and Nero.—Mr. O. Morgan, M.P., 
said it was desirable the excavators should look 
for any remains of abath. He had been making 
excavations at the Roman station at Caerwent, 
and found there very complete bathing-rooms, 
including a frigidarium and a tepidarium. The 
bath itself was heated by the fire, so that it was 
at once boiler and bath.—The Rev. B. Hutchi- 
son contributed a paper on the Church of St. 
Michael’s, St. Albans.—Mr. Albert Way des- 
cribed the we of lead exhibited at the last 
meeting. e inscription-—IMP. CAESA ... . 
INI. AUG. PII. PP.—he believed referred to the 
first Antoninus, and not to Caracalla or Elaga- 
balus, as had been supposed. The date of the pig 
would, therefore, be between A. D. 138and A.D. 161. 
—Mr. E. Smirke, Vice- Warden of the Stannaries, 
produced a copy of a recently-discovered docu- 
ment, from which it appeared that two lepers 
were burnt alive in Jersey. The record he 
supposed referred to the time of Edward II. or 

ward III. Unfortunately, the MS. was 
illegible at the part where we should gather 
why the men were burnt. He could find no 
evidence that lepers were burnt alive in England 
at that time, but it is well known that severe 
laws were against Jews and lepers, as 
both were thought to be in league to poison 
the waters of the country. Mr. ©. 8. 
Greaves, Q.C., said, that if the two lepers were 
burnt, it must be for treason or felony, otherwise 
their goods could not have been forfeited to the 
crown, as stated in the present document. The 
papers F verte” by the Record Commission 
. proved that in the days of Edward I. criminals 
in England were commonly executed by the 
gallows.— Mr. J. Burtt called the attention 
of the meeting to the contemplated removal of 
the screen of the Priory Church at Christchurch, 
Hants; and it was moved by Mr. O. Morgan, 
M.P., and seconded by Canon Rock, D.D., 
that a resolution strongly condemnatory of 
the pro removal be forwarded from 


mittee for the restoration of the church. — 
Mr. C. Tucker sent a notice of the occur- 
rence of Roman remains at Exeter. He 
wished to contradict the report lately asserted 
in local papers, and in the 7J'imes, that a tesse- 
lated pavement had been found during the 
demolition of the church tower of St. 





ary 
Major, in Exeter. The tower, needlessly 
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sacrificed, had been supposed to stand on the 
base of a Roman pharos. No mosaic had, 
however, been found—merely some ornamental 
tiles, one of them with the bearing of the Earls 
of Gloucester. Mr. Tucker enumerated many 
Roman — of — found at —— at 
various times, proving the t extent of Roman 
occupation. The latest oeaveng occurred in 
digging foundations for the museum to be erected 
as a memorial to the Prince Consort, when many 
op iW were brought to light at a depth of 
ten feet.—Mr. J. Hewitt exhibited and described 
a fine example of the ‘‘ High Vamplate,” for the 
tilting-lance, of the early part of the sixteenth 
century, lent by General Lefroy, from the Royal 
Artillery Museum, Woolwich. Of this curious 
defence contemporary representations are to be 
found in the woodcuts of ‘‘ The Exeter.” He 
contradicted the statement that had appeared, 
that a tesselated pavement had been found 
during the demolition of St. Mary Major, Exeter. 
Only some ornamental tiles, one of them with 
the bearing of the Earls of Gloucester, had been 
found. —Miss Farrington submitted to the meet- 
ing a drawing—with section elevation and ground 

lan—of a low arch, three feet from the ground, 
in the exterior north wall of the chancel of Ley- 
Jand Church, Lancashire. Canon Rock, who, in 
his ‘*Church of Our Fathers,” treats of the 
subject, considered the opening to be an anchorite 
window, specimens of which are to be seen in 
many of our churches.—Mr. C. Bowyer sent from 
his collection several terra-cottas of the end of 
the fourteenth century and the beginning of the 
fifteenth, and one framed Virgin and Child, in 
‘* gesso.”” — Mr. Bernhard Smith exhibited a 
sword and Cupid’s bow, curiously ornamented ; 
and Mr. J. Henderson brought a Persian hunt- 
ing-horn of ivory, and adorned with grotesque 
devices. —It was announced that the next monthly 
meeting would be held on February 2. 





Royatu Asratic.—Dec. 4.—Sir E. Colebrooke,, 
Bart., M.P., President, in the chair. 

Mr. E. Maltby and Capt. W. M. R. Holroyd 
were elected resident members, and Dr. A. 
Bastian, Mr. Richard Temple, and Dr. A 
Vambéry, non-resident members of the Society. 

A large number of Indo-Chinese alphabets, 
both ancient and modern, collected by Dr. A. 
Bastian during his sojourn in Disewh, Siam, 
Kambodja, and other parts of Transgangetie 
India, were laid upon the table. In the paper 
elucidating the same, Dr. Bastian divided the 
languages of the Indo-Chinese nations into five 
main branches—viz., 1, the Thai, comprising 
the | age of the different tribes known as 
Thans by the Burmese, and as Laos by the 
Siamese, and that of the Siamese themselves, 
who are only a subdivision of the Laos ; 2, the 
Myamma, represented by the Burmese and 
Arracanese, which are akin to those 
of the Singpho, the Kachars, the Manipurians, 
and most of the tribes that inhabit the countries 
extending to Bengal and North-western India ; 
3, the Tunquinese and Cochinchinese, including 
the rude dialects of the various mountain tribes 
designated by the general name of Kha in 
Siamese, and of Prom in Kambodjan ; 4, the 
language of the Mons or Talains, who line the 
coast opposite to Kalinga or Telingana ; and 5, 
that of the Kambodjans, also ed Khom or 
Khmer. With the sole exception of the Cochin- 
chinese or Annamites, who have conformed to 
the Chinese system of writing, the Indo-Chinese 
nations make use of alphabets received from 
India, which they have adapted to their several 
monosyllabic languages, combining with them 
the tones or accents which, as in Chinese, gain 

rominence in the same proportion as quantity 

mes indistinct. Most of these alphabets 
have the same arrangement as the Dev. i 
and bear a close resemblance to those of Southern 
India, more especially the Singhalese. The 
Kambodjans claim for their alphabet great 
antiquity ; and even at the present day the 
characters in use for writing the religious books 
in Siam and Laos are known by the name of 
Nongsit Khom, as having been introduced by 
the earliest missionaries who issued from the 
convents of Kambodja. They, as well as the 
Arracanese, aspire to the honour of having 
received their alphabets by direct importation 
from Ceylon through the famous Buddhist apostle, 
Bud hosa (A.D. 420.) A curious palo- 
graphical fact mentioned by Dr. Bastian is, that 
in the oldest Siamese stone inscription, that of 
Sukkhothay, all the vowels are written in a 
line with the consonants, instead of at least 
some of them being placed above or below them. 
The writer then entered into details concerning 
the nature and development of the Siamese 
tones, and the laws by which they are regulated, 
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and he further explained the various methods of 
occult writing, by cipher and otherwise, in use 
among the Burmese and Siamese. In conclusion, 
he adverted to the important historical results 
which a decipherment of the ancient inscriptions 
was likely to yield. The number of alphabets 
exhibited, in addition to facsimiles of inscrip- 
tions, &c., was twenty-five. 





British ARCH#OLOGICAL, — Dec. 6.—Mr. 
Thomas Wright, V.-P., in the chair. 

The Chairman, in a feeling address, referred to 
the loss the association had just sustained in the 
death of Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, their treasurer 
from the first, and a vice-president. He sketched 
a history of the difficulties which had beset the 
association at its foundation, through which it 
had been piloted mainly by the skill and the 
resolution of the friend whose loss they now de- 

lored. Of the value of those services Mr. 
right spoke with the more confidence, as he 
was himself the founder of the association ; and 
he knew probably better than any one else the 
magnitude of their early difficulties. Their late 
friend continued for more than twenty years 
the chief regulator of their proceedings, and left 
them prosperous, and prepared for further use- 
fulness. e meeting fully sympathised with 
the sorrow expressed by the president. 

Mr. W. Baily was elected a member. The 

following members were announced as elected : 
The Lord Bishop of Durham, Mr. W. L. Whar- 
ton, Sir George Musgrove, Bart., Mr. R. H. 
Allan, Rev. J. W. Smith, Mr. W. Henderson, 
the Dean of Durham, the Rev. Dr. Jenkyn, 
Messrs. Henry Stapylton, — Backhouse, J. W. 
Barnes, James Brooksbank, F. D. Johnson, 
Joseph Davison, Rev. Richard Skipsey, Messrs. 
T. C. Thompson, Rowland Burdon, John 
Straker, John Shields, Samuel Rowlandson, 
W. M. Hindmarch, Q.C., Thomas Belk, Ralph 
Carr, Henry Fenwick, M.P., Venerable Arch- 
deacon Prist, Rev. R. Williamson, Mr. George 
Robson, Rev. C. W. King, Rev. Dr. Holden, 
Mr. John F. Elliott, Alderman R. Robson, Right 
Hon. J. R. Mowbray, M.P., Mr. J. W. Hays, 
General Shadforth, Mr, John Coppin, Rev. Pro- 
fessor Chevallier, Mr. John atheros, M.P., 
Venerable Archdeacon Bland, Mr. John Faw- 
cett, Rev. E. H. Shipperdson, Mr. R. L. Pem- 
berton, Rey. Canon Evans, Lord Ravensworth, 
Sir William Armstrong, Messrs. C. Lynam, C. 
Hart, C. A. Waite, Henry Fastie, William 
Thrale Silk, Edward M. Beloe, Charles Lock- 
hart, Dr. Stocker, and Rev. Samuel Marten 
Mayhew. 

r. Wimble exhibited some Roman remains, 
dug up in Winchester Street. A piece of Samian 
ware, a Do of a well-wrought bone stilus, and 
an iron knife, or perhaps rather a Roman razor, 
almost exactly like, but rather larger, than that 

iven in Mr. Roach Smith’s Catalogue, p. 72.— 

he Rev. H. V. Le Bas forwarded two little 
-objects, found in the course of work lately exe- 
cuted at East Bedfont Church. One of them, 
which appeared at first to be imperfect, was in- 
geniously put right by Mr. Syer Cumming, and 

ronounced to be a boatswain’s whistle of the 
Rftoenth century, on the clearest evidence fur- 
nished by that gentleman.—Mr. Clarence Hopper 
exhibited a finger ring of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, set with a heart-shaped Mocha stone, pro- 
bably obtained in the East, a specimen of the 
mode in which it was worn as a charm against 
hemorrhage, reputed to turn pale with the ill- 
health of the wearer.—Mr. W. Mf meme of 
Woodbridge, exhibited some fictile vessels dug 
up in the butter market at Ipswich, and from 
Felixstow. They were chiefly remarkable for 
their variety. An Egyptian water-bottle, a Dutch 
vase, early Staffordshire ware, and tobacco pipes 
of the time of Charles I.—A very remarkable- 
looking bronze bit was forwarded by Colonel 
Blane, reputed to have been found near Gunton, 
Yorkshire, at first sight a striking remnant of 
Celtic antiquity, but pronounced by the meeting 
to be a mock antique.—Mr. G. Wright, F.S.A., 
exhibited a bone implement, a specimen of a 
class very numerously found lately in London, 
but the use of which is at present unknown. 
—The Rev. 8S. Simpson undertook to produce 
other specimens from his own and Mr. Cato’s 

ollections.—Mr. J. R. Planché, Rovge Croiz, 
V.-P., read an elaborate paper on the paintings 
at Lumley Castle, and the effigies at Chester-le- 
Street. ese remarkable specimens of —s 
and sculpture purport to be portraits and monu- 
ments of the ancestors of the Lumley family ; 
the mistake which has been prevalent respecting 
them, is the belief that they were contemporary 
with the to whom they refer. Mr. 
Planché demonstrated that the paintings, and 


most of the sculptures, were executed at one | 











time, in the seventeenth century ; but that at- 
tempts were made to give a chronological succes- 
sion by copying costume, &c., from other paint- 
ings. Only one of the fourteen effigies which 
presented so imposing an array of monuments in 
the church of Chester-le-Street could be con- 
sidered a real Lumley effigy, and contemporary 
with the person represented. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Dec. 6.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
President, in the chair. 

Messrs. W. Phipson Beale, Henry Braddon, 
Captain Robert Chipr rton, H. B. M. Consul at 
Kertch ; Tellef Dahll, Kragere, Norway ; R. A. 
Eskrigge, Hugh Frederick Hall, Hedworth 
Hylton Jolliffe, Edward Myers, George re 
Ferdinand Stoliczka, Ph.D., of the Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta; Erwin Harvey 
Wadge, Henry Augustus Ward, Professor of 
Natural Sciences in the University of Rochester, 
New York ; and Frederick Williams, M.P., were 
elected fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. **On the Western Limit of the Rhetic 
Beds in South Wales, and on the Position of the 
Sutton Stone,” by Mr. E. B. Tawney, with a 
note ‘‘On the Corals of the Sutton Stone,” by 
Mr. P. Martin Duncan. Mr. Tawney com- 
menced with a description of the Rheztic beds 
as they occur near Pyle station, west of Bridge- 
end, and at Cwst y Coleman, north-west of that 
place, giving detailed sections of the beds at 
these localities, and showing the distribution of 
the fossils in them. He described the characters 
of the ‘‘ Sutton Stone,” and showed its relations 
to the beds above and below, giving to the 
building stones generally called ‘ Sutton Stone” 
the name ‘Sutton Series,” and to the beds 
which intervene between the Sutton Stone 
and the base of the true Lias, and which 
have hitherto been considered Lias, the name 
‘*Southerndown Series” illustrating the stra- 
tigraphical features by a general section from 
Sutton to Dunraven Castle, and by vertical sec- 
tions at Southerndown and Laleston. From the 
evidence yielded by the fossils, the author was 
of open that the Southerndown series belonged 
to the Rheetic formation, and must be separated 
from the Lias ; that the Sutton series is some- 
what older that the Avicula-contorta beds, and 
has affinities with the Trias ; and that, by the 
discovery of Ammonites in the Sutton beds, the 
first appearance of that genus in the British area 
has been proved to have occurred during a 
period anterior to the Lias. In this note on the 
corals, Dr. Duncan stated that, besides two 
species derived from the carboniferous limestone, 
he had been able to determine four species of 
Zoantharia from the base of the ‘‘ Sutton 
Stone.” These corals are unlike any hitherto 
discovered in north-western Europe, and, with 
certain reservations, were said to indicate an 
horizon which, in the Alpine Triassic districts, 
would be deemed St. Cassian ; but as our know- 
ledge of the vertical range of the St. Cassian corals 
is at present very imperfect, their absolute age 
cannot be more definitely stated, their occur- 
rence in South Wales rendering it probable that 
they have a greater vertical, as they are now 

roved to have a greater horizontal, range than 
faa hitherto been supported. 

2. ‘‘Notes on a Section of Lower Lias and 
and Rheetic Beds, near Wells, Somerset,” by the 
Rey. P. B. Brodie. A section recently exposed 
at Milton Lane, one mile and a-half north of 
Wells, exhibited the Lima-beds passing into and 
overlying the White Lias and Avicula-contorta 
zone. e author described the section (which 
was constructed by Mr. J. Parker and himself) 
in detail, and showed that the Lima-series 
attained here a thickness of 10 feet 4 inches, 
and the Khetic bads, including the grey marls, 
of 18 feet 6 inches ; he was not able to discover 
any trace of Ammonites planorbis, nor of any of 
the peculiar limestones indicating the ‘‘Insect ” 
and ‘*Saurian” zones. He found one fragment 
of bone-bed lying loose at the end of the Lane, 
and containing characteristic fish-remains ; but 
though he searched carefully, he could not find 
in situ the bed from which it had been detached. 





CHEMICAL.—Dec. 7.—Dr. W. De la Rue in 
the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected : John 
Hunter, M.A., Belfast, Theodore Maxwell, 
W. J. Barnes, W. E. Bickerdike, Richard Fitz 
Hugh, Dr. W. B. Ritchie, and Alfred G. Brown, 
M.R.C.S. 

Dr. J. H. Gladstone offered some furtherremarks 
‘*Qn Pyrophosphodiamice Acid,” and described 
several new methods of preparation. This sub- 
stance is produced by the action of ammonia 
upon the pentachloride or oxychloride of phos- 
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| the south-west of Ankova, is one of the high 





phorus, and is distinguished by the remarkable 
property of giving a white flocculent Laney wear 
in strongly acid solutions by heating with 

salts. e composition of the acid is 
sented by the formula, P2 Ne He Os ; and Dr. 
Gladstone stated that a triamic acid is formed 
as a secondary product whenever the reaction 
takes place at an elevated temperature. The 
pyrophosphodiamates of silver, barium, zinc, 
copper, nickel, &c., are all flocculent precipi- 
tates, soluble either in ammonia or chloride of 
ammonium. The nomenclature applied to these 
compounds was criticized by Dr. Frankland and 
the Chairman, but Dr. Odling upheld the name 
on account of these rapes being framed on the 
type of pyrophosphoric acid. 

"Dr. Hugo’ Mu er gave an account of his 
researches ‘‘On Phenylo-phosphoric Acid.” 
Whilst attempting the preparation of phenylene 
by heating together phenylic alcohol and phos- 
phoric acid, it was found that the substances 
combined to form a conjugate acid, of which the 
lead and barium salts have ard mange | 
studied. They are beautifully cr ine bodies, 
like caffein, and are more siluble in water at . 
60° C. than at any higher temperature—charac- 
ters which brought them into close analogy with 
the ethylo-phosphates. 

The Chairman took occasion to announce that 
the committee appointed by the British Asso- 
ciation for the special consideration of weights 
and measures had invited the co-operation of 
the Chemical Society in suggesting a suitable 
metal or material from which to manufacture 
the standards of the new metrical system, the 
use of which had already been legali in 
England. _— 

ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 9.—The following were 
elected fellows: Patrick O'Callaghan, LL.D., 
James Farrer, M.P., Rev. F. Turnour Bayly, 
Rev. Assheton Pownall, Messrs. G. B. Ackweelk: 
A. G. Puller, W. J. Belt, and C. M. La ; 
and, as honorary fellow, Mr. Adams, the United 
States Ambassador. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—Dec, 11.—Sir R. B. Murchi- 
son, K.C.B., President, in the chair. 

The first paper was on ‘‘ A Boat Journey along 
the Coast Lakes of East Mad »” by Capt. 
W. Rooke, R.A. Captain Rooke, with a boat 
constructed especially for the journey, and with 
three companions and a native crew, started for 
the northern commencement of the chain of 
lakes south of Tamatava, in Madagascar, in the 
month of April. The whole journey from north 
to south occupied the party thirty-two days, 
during which they re os | nearly 400 miles, 
rp over lakes of larger or smaller dimensions, 

ut chiefly along winding channels and streams 
which connected the lakes together. The 
rivers which descend from the high lands of the 
interior are connected with the network on 
reaching the low belt of coast land. During 
the journey the travellers passed numerous 
villages and several larger towns, each of about 
1,000 inhabitants ; their voyage terminating at 
Manzanari. The banks of most of the windi 
channels and lakes were clothed with magnificen 
tropical vegetation, which in the narrow water- 
courses arched overhead, and added much to the 
beauty of the scenery. At Manzanari they saw 
several individuals of the Akongo tribe, whose 
territory lies towards the south, and who have 
succeeded in maintaining their independence 
against the Hovas. Their capital is several days’ 
journey south-west of Manzanari, and is situated 
on a high hill, the sides of which have been 

for the purposes of defence. 

as Ankova, the Central Province of Mada- 
gascar, and on the Royal or Sacred Cities,” by 
the Rev. W. Ellis. The author undertook his 
recent journey to Madagascar at the invitation 
of King Radama, towards the end of 1861, and 
during his excursions in the interior in search of 
limestone for building, he travelled over a large 

of the province of Ankova. It is the most 
important of the twenty-two provinces into 
which the island is divided, from being the 
country of the Hovas or dominant race, and is 
150 miles in length, by nearly 100 in breadth. 
The country is hilly or mountainous, but the 
elevations rise singly or in masses, rather than 
form continuous chains. Mount Ankaratra, in 
est 
mountains in the island, being about 13,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It had not yet been 
ascended by a European, and probably not by the 
pom mr province is mers re bresgh bee 
rivers, though not la seldom fai 
long droughts of suman Theauthor proceeded to 
describe the forests, which border the province 
on three sides and supply it with abun of 
valuable timber. owering euphorbias and 







































































their sanctity from having been the birth-places, 
abodes, or burial-places of their monarchs. 
Europeans are forbidden to enter them ; and 
although some of them are places of large size, 
have not yet been laid down on our maps. 
The belief in the influence of the spirits 
of the ancestors of their monarchs is 
one of the chief features of the Malagash 
religion ; it enters into all their most important 
ceremonies, and influences the actions and policy 
of royalty. The President said Mr. Ellis had 
during his late visit, considerable ma- 
terials for the rectification and completion of our 
maps of the interior of Madagascar, and that it 
was to the body of missionaries to which he be- 
pony ov ha agascar owed a written language, 
an ent of enlightenment which could not 
fail to be productive of good. Mr. John Craw- 
furd said the numerals of the M and 
Malay ages were the same, and the names 
of many of the chief Hova towns were combina- 
tions of Malay words. He thought this proved 
a considerable amount of communication in 
former days between the Malay islands and 
Madagascar. 





Encruvzers.—Dee. 12.—Mr. John Robinson 
M ‘Clean, President, in the chair. — 

The paper read was on ‘‘ Experiments on the 
Strength of Cement, chiefly in reference to the 
Portland Cement used in the Southern Main 


experiments, the results of which were recorded 
in voluminous tables forming an appendix to 
the paper, carried on during the seven 
years, with a view to insure, as far as possible, 
that o cement and other materials of the 
best q ne Oe ee 
i which the author has 
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id not exceed 807. r annum for each machine. 
In conclusion, the author, whilst recommend 


warned every one who was not to take 
the trouble, or incur the of 
testing, not to use it ; as, if actured with 


care 

be omnes amr eae 

and i until process 

had been completed. On these and other 

i i the author trusted that all 

who had ity would record their 

observations, present them to the Institu- 
tion. | 
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MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 


Asratic, 3.—*@n the Confessional of Kwan- a Buddhistic 
Tract, Translated from the Chinese,” Re. 5. 
Maruemartioat, 7.30.—‘* On Radial Curves,” Mr. Robert Tucker. 


TUESDAY. 

Enerverrs, 8.—Annual General Meeting. 

Sratisticai, 8.—*The Mortality of Children in the Different 
States of Europe,” Dr. Farr. 

AnTHROPOLOGICAL, 8.—‘‘ On the Anthropoid Origin of the Euro- 
peer, Races v. the Theory of Migration from the East,” Rev. 

bar I. Heath ; “‘ On the Gallinas, a T*ibe of Sierra Leone,” 
Mr. J. Meyer Harms; “On Two Australian Skulls,” Mr. H. 
G, Atkinson ; “On the Idiotic Family of Downham, Norfolk,” 
Mr. H. G. Atkinson; “Observations on a Living Microce- 
e;” Dr. John Shortt; ‘‘On the Maya. Alphabet,” Mr. W. 
ollaert. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Socrery or Ants, 8.—*On Parkesine, its Composition, Manu- 
facture, and Uses,” Mr. Owen Rowland, 

Gro .oeicaL, 8.—** On the Conditions of the Deposition of Coal,” 
Dr. J. W. Dawson; “*On the Mode of Formation of the 
Lake-basins of New Zealand,” Mr. W. T. Locke Travers, com- 
municated by SirC, Lyell; “ Ona New Form of Goniometer,” 
Mr. N. 8S. Maskelyne. 

Literature, 8.30.—*‘* Observations on B. P. Nicholson’s Glossary 
of Words used in Cumberland and Westmoreland in the 
Seventeenth Century,” and ‘‘On Five Catalogues of Books of 
the Middle Ages,” Rey. Mackenzie Walcott. 


THURSDAY. 
Cuemicat, 8.—‘* On the Material for Several Standards of 
” Mr. J. Yates. 
Liuyngan, 8.—‘* On the Metamorphoses of (Chloton) Ephemera,” 
Sir John Lubbock; ‘*On Amber,” Mr. Butler. 
Rovat, 8.30. 
Awnniqu arizs, 8.30. 
ZvoLoeicaL, 4. 
FRIDAY. 


Quexerr Microscoricat, 8,—‘‘How to Arrange and Keep a 
Cabinet,” Mr. Bockett. 


ART. 


es 


FLEMISH PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Flemish Relies, Architectural, Legendary, and 

Pictorial, as connected with Public Buildings in 

Belgiwm. Gathered by Frederic G. Stephens. 

Iustrated with Photographs by Cundall and 

Fleming. (Alfred W. Bennett.) 

HE author of this interesting and well-con- 

ceived book has chosen the stars of first 
magnitude out of the famous constellation of 
Flemish cities for a history of mingled architec- 
tural, legendary, and artistic elements ; and has 
refaced the separate accounts with a connected 
istorical sketch from the earliest times till the 
transfer of Flanders to the princes of the House 
of Burgundy. It would be next to impossible 
to weave all the possible elements of history 
into one comprehensive narrative, and the course 
here taken is, per the best. Now that it is 
no longer supposed that history must be a mere 
abstract of facts with a train of notes and 
appendices following on the marginal flanks and 
rear, like the suite of a grandee, it is to be hoped 
that much will be written in this form by men 
accomplished in something more than what is 
called talent for research, and the power to relate 
in stately language, with an occasional adorn- 
ment of philosophical bosses. Artists have been 
laughed out of their old conventions, and know 
they may not offend botanical truth or geological 
law in the detail of their pictures ; and so his- 
torians are ve ese to rd in the substance 
of their work scientific and artistic detail of 
those things which experience shows to be as 
much a poh of history as the acts of kings, the 
issues of battles, or the treaties between recon- 
ciled or exhausted belligerents. For Mr. 
Stephens’ endeavour in this direction we have 
to thankful. The history is written with 
much life and clearness, and the details belong- 
ing to individual places and buildings are e 
rich with matter of varied interest. 

Flanders may be looked upon in its ancient 
history as the land of chivalry and commerce, 
and as such exhibits a combination thought in 
these days to be impossible. People in our land 
are content to comfort themselves wfth the idea 
that England was, at a convenient distance of 
time, a land of chivalry ; but that, by the help 
of Magna Charta, a Reformation, a Rebellion, a 
Revolution, and a Reform Bill, we are well 
through a very unreal state of things, and at 
last happily landed in the exalted condition of 
an exclusively commercial country. The chival- 
rous period of our history is accounted useful as 
eupplying a ancestry to some of our best 
families, eg: it would appear that even this, 
according to the spirit of the age, can be supplied 
“to order”; and as affording to the youthful 
mind the element of romance, to counteract the 
deadening influence of a too exclusively commer- 
cial life, a in this von to adjust advan- 
tageously the interests of material things with 
those belonging to a devotion to honour and 








high-minded action. From these pages, print 
and pi our coun en may learn the fact 
that whilst the rich Re rag mg 
es ee a ae life, 

smo. at ists of the day, notwithstanding 





'} displayed the effect of this pen, influenes 
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They could understand the code of honour, and 


did not think it beeoming their position to en- 
Sep pe 
art by consent was excluded. 


What remains of existing Flemish relics is but 
a very small portion of what once was, as may 
be seen by the maps of the old Flemish cities 
still in existence, showing that the cities are al- 
most barren wastes compared with what they 
were; and books and pictures are nearly all 
that remain to tell of those many houses of the 
ancient nobility, with their moats and draw- 
bridges, high gables and picturesque turrets. 
What remains, however, is a centre of wonder 
and of interest to all the educated world, and 
ee gp is fortunate in having sosplendid an open 
book close at. hand to stimulate the minds of 
her sons, who find com tion for fifty weeks 
of toil in a fortnight’s feast in countries which 
have risen and lived under influences so 
different from their own. We cannot say, 
however, up to this time, we have reason. 
to. be proud of the results of these advan- 
tages. e are obliged to confess to the total 
failure of modern wealth to express itself in 
public or private buildi in any way that en- 
gages respect. It is to ho that this at- 
tractive volume will find its way to the tables 
of the merchant princes of England and sti- 
mulate them to the worthy ambition of doing 
something for the glory of their native land, in 
compensation for the shame so long suffered on 
almost every occasion of the erection of important 
public works. Is there a tower, a facade, a roof, or 
an oriel window erected in England of recent date, 
that any educated traveller would walk across 
the street to see or open his note book to record ? 
a and Liverpool Town Halls were built 
no doubt during an age it is only fair to justify 
as dark, but Leeds was erected in full medixval 
light. Some fatality always seems to attend 
these attempts. The prevalence of a vulgar 
majority, the claims of Focal talent, or some re- 
lative of an influential counsellor to be jobbed 
into notoriety—and, as a consequence, the nation 
has to live under a shower of ridicule and con- 
tempt during the whole of the existence of these. 
abortive productions. Failure was unknown in 
the times brought to notice in this volume. 
Every fresh building is a new and pleasurable 
surprise ; and let it be remembered that there 
are many other buildings not illustrated here, of 
little note to the ordinary traveller, and holding 
only a comparatively modest ition—as, for 


<r the beautiful little Town Hall of Damme, 
near Bru 


—which, in their degree, are equally 
worthy of respect, as exhibiting true principles 
of art, and as eee ene on the town and 
the authorities for whi ey were erected. 

The author proves sonnets to be possessed of 
no ordinary artistic er by many passages in 
this book. Many a British traveller, on his re- 
turn homewards, who makes his last halt at 
Bruges, is content to stop in the Grande Place, 
and to spend a few minutes listening to the 
chimes as they tinkle from the old tower ; or he 
marks a carriage, with its horse trying 
to make up by sleep for spare diet, whilst its 
master comforts himself in a neighbouring esia- 
minet ; or he looks on the old weather-cock again, 
and, as he sees it sweep to windward against. 
the stormy sky, he knows that his fate is sealed 
for the morrow, when crossing the seas to the 
old. country ; and then he thinks he has done 
pretty well, and may — make for the table 
@héte and reward himself for his extended ob- 
ey ge 3 Let ay es om Ste 
in his picturesque age, tells him he might 
have seen in vision of the past, as he looked on 
that blank square :— 

‘‘This tower saw the institution of the Golden 
Fleece, and Charles the Bold going to be married 
to Margaret of York, in St. Donat’s Church, 
close by (1468). Am other ominous objects, 
the belfry might hewn nated ius Loyola 
cross the square at its foot, wearing that black 
dress which never seems black enough to human 
sight ; this was in 1525, a time when most of 
the houses of the Grande Place were in existence. 
It saw also, on April 1, 1482, the funeral pro- 
cession of Mary, wife of Maximilian, daughter 
of Charles the Bold, when she was borne to the 
vault where her bones lie ‘scattered about,’ to- 


ein iain a ee 
swearing a& great many things 
which he did—but, on the contrary, as 
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The author’s criticisms on the works of the 
Van Eycks and Memlinc will be read with much 
interest by many who may not altogether have 
arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘the works of 
the latter are of a nobler quality altogether than 
those of the former at Ghent.” It would be 
difficult to say what the author means when he 
speaks of ‘‘The Adoration of the Lamb” as “a 
pure piece of allegory, which may be looked 
upon with considerable apathy ;’ that ‘the 
soul and spirit has gone out of it, leaving a mere 
symbol, which is gross and low.” The subject 
itself is purely symbolical, and intended to be 
such—‘‘the image of the true;’ and the soul 
and spirit of it was always, and is only, the in- 
visible counte raised up in the disciplined 
mind ef the beholder; and the spectator must 
not accuse of cold and dull symbolism that 
which it belongs to himself to kindle into action 
and te surround with glory. The author is na- 
turally charmed with the later productions of 
Memline, who had scenes of very varied action 
and interest to depict, the very life of which 
were the many beautiful forms which form the 
chief subject of the story. Anyone may be 
pardoned for entertaining an amiable preference 
for the pretty over the grand, for the graceful 
over the sublime ; but the critic must be careful 
not to acense the artist’s work of a want which 
may ‘be in himself. But whatever may be the 
estamate formed of these criticisms, ail readers 
will admire the language in which they are 
couched ; as, for instance, on Van Eyck’s 
picture (p. 97): ‘‘It would be hard to find a 
tiner and more sweetly-inspired figure than that 
of the Virgin, or a grander and more purely ab- 
stracted conception of the Most High in all the 
ranges of art, than those which dominate this 
marvellous production ;” and, again, of Mem- 
line’s pictures on the shrine of St. Ursula 
(p. 122): ** Nothing can exceed the beauty, de- 
licacy, brightness, variety, and, above all, the 
tender flower-like chastity of the saints in all 
the pictures ; nothing can be conceived more 
varied than their attitudes, more exquisite than 
the painting of their drapes, and those—armour 
and robes—of the persecutors. About the 
angels music never seems to fail—winged, they 
are like ‘ birds of God.’” 

The traveller, jealous of the preservation of 
his favourite objects, and the zealous Flemings, 
of whom there are many, will thank Mr. 
Stephens for his indignant protest against the 
removal of the beautiful Gothic o gallery 
from the interior of St. Martin’s at Ypres. He 
might have added, too, amongst recent acts of 
barbarism for which the modern vulgar so-called 
advanced Belgian, we must say—not Flemish— 
mind, so unworthy of its ancestry, has been 
guilty—viz., the erection of those unsightly 
structures inside the inner court of the Hospital 
of St. John, at Bruges, and the destruction, in 
order to widen a street, of undoubtedly the 
finest single-celle1 church, if not building, in 
Eu he Dominican Church at Ghent. Many 
were the lamentations of pious and thoughtful 
citizens, and many the unavailing remonstrances 
at this latter piece of vandalism. 

This is precisely the volume for photographic 
illustration. The shadows and details of the 
buildi are beyond the reach of the pencil ; 
and old travellers remember the imperfect pic- 
tures they used to carry home with them to re- 
fresh the memory, from which elaborate forms, 
hastily seen, soon faded. These photographs 
are distinguished amongst good photographic 

ictures. The composition is that of an artist. 

hey are apparently, for the most part, instan- 
taneous ; and, after seeing them, the public may 
well ask for nothing less. There is no reason 
why photographers should offer us two-thirds of 
a picture instead of the whole ; no photographic 
picture should now be tolerated without its 
sky. Perhaps we may go further, and require 
that the photographic artist should go to the 
trouble and expense of preparing a mise en scene 
of native figures and | vehicles, before we 
shall be satisfied to accord him the name of 
artist in its full sense. 








JAPANESE FANS. 


gy ees art has not, hitherto, received the 
e) attention that it deserves. It is distinct 
from Chinese art, and is in every respect superior 
to it. It is, also, in many qualities yore to 
our own; and a careful examinatiou of it will 
enable us to glean many hints, not only as to 
technical processes, but in drawing, composition, 
and colour. Like their neighbours the Chinese, 
the treat art almost entirely from a 
decorative point of view, and it is probably from 





no want of ogety that they do not invest 
their subjects with the roundness of nature, and 
the illusive imitation of its shadows and tints, 
but because by tradition as well as by natural 
inclination they prefer a broad, simple, and fiat 
treatment, which enables them, as it were to use 
art m a sense we are only just beginning to 
understand. But want of symmetry is even 
more characteristic of Japanese art than want of 
shadow, which is common to all oriental work. 
It is this quality of irre ity which enables 
them to impress ev ing they see into its 
service. The ornamental art of the Italians and of 
all European nationsis almost alwayssymmetrical. 
If they want to introduce any natural represen- 
tation or story into decorative work, it is en- 
closed in a frame or setting. Even Indian orna- 
ment is symmetrical and evenly balanced. The 
Japanese, on the contrary, delight in irregularity, 
and they cover everything they touch with orna- 
mental pictures of every conceivable subject— 
flowers, birds, fishes, beasts, trees, landscapes, 
boats, women in gorgeous dresses, domestic 
scenes, and every incident of ordinary life. 
Their art is a series of surprises. Nothing is too 
quaint or too irregular for them. They care 
nothing about the symmetrical balance of 2e- 
ful curves. In one corner of a plain and u- 
tifully-smooth slab of Japan ware will be a bird, 
or a tree, or a square patch of ornament. As 
to some men all things are permitted with im- 
punity, soto the Japanese, do what they may, 
success seems never to be denied. They put their 
spots of colour or of ornament with uverri 
taste. Sometimes crowded with a profusion o 
incident and colour, at another time simple and 
refined, their compositions are always arranged 
with a consummate feeling for the picturesque, 
their drawing is firm and broad, and their colour 
at once simple and gorgeous. The. illustrations 
to their books on natural history are far superior 
to anything we have. The fishes especially are 
rendered with a firmness of outline and a large- 
ness of style that is repr | our best 
draughtsmen, and nothing can exceed the splen- 
dour of their coloured illustrations. Their bronzes 
are unrivalled for their technical excellence and 
their exquisite surface. Indeed, all that they 
do seems to be dictated by an unerring instinct 
for ornamentation. 


By many of our artists the beauty of Japanese 


art is not only fully appreciated, but the in- 





fluence of its study may be detected in their 
work ; but among the great majority of our 
painters, decorators, and designers it is wholly 
unknown ; and it is not our object to write a 
treatise on Japanese art (which would far exceed 
our limits), but to call their attention to a recent 
importation of Japanese fans, which are ad- 
mirable specimens of the style, and can now be 
obtained from Messrs. Farmer and Rogers, of 
Regent Street, for sixpence each. No one inte- 
rested in art should fail to spend a few shillings 
in their purchase. He would not only get very 
beautiful fans, but hints in colour, composition, 
and technical processes, worth a t deal more 
than many treatises on those subjects. 

The fans are of two sha ne rather square, 
stumpy, and inelegant ; the other more oval and 
pear-shaped. On the first there is almost in- 
variably the portrait of a lady, arrayed in all the 
colours of the rainbow. The pattern and every 
minute detail of her dress are firmly and care- 
fully drawn; but owing to the absence of 
shadow it is at first not easy to distinguish which 
are the patterns and which the outlines of the 
folds of the drapery. 

The faces are all of precisely the same t 
and are so much alike that a description of one 
will do for them all. The general contour of 
the face is a rounded oblong ; the eyes are small 
and almond-shaped, and slope towards the nose, 
which is slightly aquiline. There is a con- 
siderable space between the eye and the eyebrow, 
which is placed rather high in the forehead. 
This space is invariably tinted a pale red, and is 
the only part of the face, with the exception of 
the lips, that is'coloured. The lips (0 which 
the lower one is the most projecting) are slightly 
open, and show the teeth resting on the tip of 
the to: . The hair is pulled back from the 
foreh and is dressed in a large knob at the 
top rather than at the back of the head, and is 
secured by pins of such gigantic proportions that 
they look almost like beams. It is impossible 
to describe the intricacy and gorgeous colour of 
these ladies’ dresses. They are decorated with 
every conceivable pattern and subject; but, 
notwithstanding the variety of their costume, and, 
in a less degree, of their action—owing to the 
similarity (almost identity) of their faces, and 
their silly e ion—they fail to interest us. 
They are simply vehicles for gorgeouscolour. It 
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sky—clear, 


Ttahan at 
bac 


amples are not without a 
though it be, to the solemn 
prt ae an a is a 
cov’ wi oats, and spanned 
bridge crowded with e, some 
terns, for it is night. In another is a 
set, distant dark mountains, and the sea 
with islands, on which gaunt and 
trees. In another the deep blue sky and the 
sombre hills are relieved by the brilliant bloom 
of almond trees. In another the long unbroken 
roof of a factory, shut in by flowering trees, a 
river with boats, on its opposite bank a town, 
with its piers and wharves. The 

of others are large flowers, or simply patterns. 
We have, however, enumerated enough to 

their variety and interest. 

There is an admirable harmony between 
the form and colour of these fans; for 
while the square fans are decorated with a 
fulness and profusion of colour, the prevailing 
tint of the more elegantly-shaped ones is a pale 
gradated blue or green, on which the figures tell 
out as brilliant spots of colour ; and as the form 
of these fans is ighter and the colour more deli- 
cate, so is the treatment of the subjects on them 
more comical and amusing. The interest centres 
in the figures ; there are no backgrounds like 
those previously described. 

On one we see two women dressed in long 
crimson robes, one, pulling up a young tree by the 
roots, and tripped up by her has fallen back- 
wards. On another are two boys wrestling in a 
meadow, another boy acting as umpire. Two 
figures in a boat picking the splendid flowers of 
a water lily, a grotesque figure behind punting, 
a picnic party on the pleasant of a river, 
and gorgeously-dressed figures, some i 
some dancing, some flirting, form some of the 
varied subjects of these pictures. The reverse 
Sita any gs fans are similar to those of 
the square form, and though exceedingly simple 
atv not devoid of sateweet. They cenibihtine- 
rally of a y of flowers, of birds real 
or a variety 0 


which is so admirable in early 
these 


devo- 
immeasur- 


. 
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casionall as a 
watertall, or rather a large river falling over the 
irregular edge of a vast amphitheatre, and form- 
ing a series of waterfalls, while in the f 
isa party of tourists. This landscape all 
the appearance of having been drawn from 
nature, and if so there must be scenery in Japan 
well worth a visit. 

The construction of the fans is worthy of 
notice. It is exceedingly simple and i ous. 
About nine or ten inches of the plain of a 
bamboo is split down to the joint into sixty or 
ast 3 segments, owing to the grain of the 
cane being perfectly i each of these 
filaments is of uniform thickness, They are 
then disposed so as to radiate from the joing, and 
are kept in their position by a strong packthread, 
which, a Ble aged gr about two imches above 
the centre from which they spring, is fastened 
ae as Ped yg ay a ah of bamboo. 

passed a in knot, in 
ciel: tbe tninn seaman oan or Ce 
bow is fixed into the stock, and is of sufficient 


strength to keep the packthread tight, and con- 
sequently to retain the ribs of the fan in a 
straight line. The plain bamboo below the joint 


forms the handle, which is six or seven inches 


long. The skeleton being thus constru the 
fan is finished by pasting paper over the 
and front, cutting it to the proper form, and 
binding it with a hem, also of paper. Pro- 
bably no other construction would so co 
combine strength, lightness, and elasticity. 
These fans are a great ornament to any room, 
and disgoeed in 5 cindle in ohball ox sande 


form a most us mass of colour, not only 
exceedingly utiful, but highly s ive. 
Their combinations of colour are itely 
varied, while their decorative rendering of the 
ordinary incidents of life and facts of nature 
points to an almost entirely new field for our 
ornamental art. The value of J ese work to 
artists and decorators can hardly my apes 
and we would only beg any sceptic on this point 


to place it by the side of an or 
French art manufacture. If he does not it its 
superiority, he must at least confess we may 
learn by its study. It also has qualities 
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not necessarily purely ornamental, which are well 
worthy of imitation. Their drawing is so broad 
and simple that from that cause alone it is almost 
ical, i their colour, if “ eo a little 
vy and over gorgeous, is often solemn, and 
never glaring or vulgar. 
_ For wall-papers, illustrations to books, and 
many ornamental pemoars very valuable sug- 
ons may be derived from a careful examina- 
tion of the technical processes of the Japanese. 
The pictures on these fans are evidently printed 
from wood blocks, and are in tran ent colour, 
beautiful in quality and wonderfully even. It 
is easy enough to lay a flat tint in opaque colour, 
and not so in a transparent pigment. From a 
careful examination of the ulated quality of 
some of the tints, we are inclined to think that the 
surfaceof the wood blocks isin a line with the grain 
of the wood, and not across it, as with us. The 
gradated tints are carefully laid on the block 
with a brush, and wiped off in the manner so 
often adopted in the printing of French etchings. 
In some transparent strips for window-blinds 
which we have seen, the pattern on some of the 
draperies — to be executed by simply wet- 
ing the block on which it is engraved, and 
applying it tothe dry surface of a previously 
laid tint, and dragging the block with an even 
pressure about an eighth of an inch, thus leaving 
a pattern of agp pang J and beauty, the 
upper ee ing clear, light, and sharp, the 
lower, dark and gradated. 

As our taste improves and our commerce with 
the Japanese extends, there is every chance of 
their art becoming every day better known and 

iated. But it is to be regretted that the 
inevitable result of a commercial demand 
for their work will be an immediate deteriora- 
tion of its quality. The Japanese art at present 
bears about the same relation to the Chinese that 
gold does to brass. Butit was not so always. Chi- 
nese art has been ruined by the demand for it. 
Those who care to see the utter degradation to 
which it has come have only to look at the glar- 
ing and trum fans that are sent over to 
y the English market. Even their china is 
only coarse, but is already in exceedingly 
bad taste, aud, on the principle of ‘‘ Corruptio 
optimi pessima,” there is every prospect of its be- 
coming senenvely vulgar. 

In comparing the respective merits of the best 

1 examples with those of the Japanese, 
we must not forget that to most of us Japanese 
art is invested with the charm of novelty ; and 

the barbaric splendour and_ picturesque 
of a system which turns all visible nature 
to its use may for a time be very seductive, the 
learned and studied symmetry of well-de- 
signed ssn ornament will always assert its 
inence. It is more beautiful, more orderly, 
more chaste and refined in exactly the same d 
as the European mind excels the Asiatic. e 
should study, di and assimilate the excellencies 
of the one without being diverted from that 
other type which is doubtless most in harmony 
with our intellectual nature. 


ART NOTES. 


Tue National Gallery has just secured, at 
price of 3,400/., a picture by Vittore 
rae representing the Virgin and Child, 
the Doge Giovanni Mocenigo kneeling 
before them, and holding in his right hand the 
banner of the Mea Fae ageng On the right 
hand side, looking the picture, is St. 
John, and on the left St. Christopher ing 
the Saviour. The figures are life size, and the 
comes to us direct from the gallery of 

t Alvide Mocenigo of Venice. 

Mr. Hotman Hunr has nearly completed two 
pictures; the first, ‘‘Dolce far Niente,” is a three- 
quarter length life-size figure of a lady in modern 

seated sidelong in a chair, leaning back, 
her fingers interlocked, her hair loose upon her 
shoulders, a book lying upon her knee ; her face 








F 


ve of oughts, with exquisite 
ity and tne hie oo a The second 
picture, ‘‘ Morning Prayer,” represents a girl of 








PHOTO-RELIEF ENGRAVING. 


Weta to iecktyeeintin: vations, 
so that faithful impressions may be obtained 








with rapidity, and, above all, with cheapness, is 
a problem which for many years has occupied 
the attention of photographers. Many pro- 
cesses have been tried, and a varying amount of 
success has been obtained, but up to the pre- 
sent time none appear to have answered com- 
mercially. Of all the methods hitherto suggested, 
those which depend upon the employment of 
‘‘bichromatized gelatine,” that is, gelatine im- 
pregnated either with bichromate of potash or am- 
monia, have given the greatest promise of suc- 
cess. We may state, by way of explanation, 
that when a film of this substance is exposed to 
light, it is rendered insoluble in water. Upon this 
fact is grounded the process which we are about 
to describe. It is the invention of Mr. Walter 
Woodbury, and is briefly as follows: The first 
step is the Rg eye in a solar camera of the 
negative—which is taken in the ordinary manner 
—in contact with a film of bichromatized gelatine 
supported on a plate of talc. By this operation, 
as we have before stated, the parts acted upon 
by the light are rendered insoluble, a stream of 
hot water removes all the soluble ptmpe of the 
film, leaving a faithful transcript of the negative 
in relief. A cliché of the gelatine film is then 
taken in soft type-metal, by means of a hydrau- 
lic press. This cliché forms the printing surface. 
The ink is a solution of gelatine coloured with 
any suitable colouring matter. It is poured hot 
upon the surface of the oo, upon which a 
piece of paper is then placed. A gentle pressure 
is applied, and maintained sufficiently long to 
permit the gelatine to set. The gelatine film 
adheres to the paper and forms the picture. It 
will thus be seen that the shades of the picture 
are produced by the varying thickness of the 
gelatine—that the picture is, in fact, a cast of 
the metal cliché, but so thin, that when the 
rint is dry it is impossible to see or even to 
w — it is » relief, “Dag. using an ‘‘ink” . 
the ordinary photographic tone, it is a matter o 
the greatest difficulty to distinguish Mr. Wood- 
bury’s pictures from the ordinary photographic 
rints. 
: Mr. Woodbury read a paper at the meeting of 
the Photographic Society on Tuesday last, when 
he gave a practical illustration of his process, so 
far, at least, as the printing is concerned. We 
rd the future development of this photo- 
relief printing with much interest. It seems to be 
thoroughly practical ; and we believe that one of 
the learned societies is only waiting for the com- 
pletion of Mr. Woodbury’s experiments to decide 
upon illustrating the next volume of its transac- 
tions by this new process. No details of the 
cost have as yet been published, but it cannot be 
very great. The number of prints which can be 
obtained per hour by one man working three 
resses simultaneously is about 200. auti- 
ul effects are obtained by taking impressions 
upon opal glass instead of paper. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


THAT music is the most cosmopolitan of the 
arts is a fact well illustrated by the career of 
‘*L) Africaine.” Only a few months have gone 
by since its first srodndaten in a western capital, 
and it has already made the tour of the civilized 
world. The last account is from America, 
where it has been or is to be heard in more than 
one opera house : and its production is the chief 
item of musical news from Berlin, Antwerp, 
Milan, Madrid, Brussels, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
and we know not how many more big cities. 
How long would it have taken for a great 
poem, a ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,” or an “Inferno,” to 
travel so far? Perhaps a century ortwo. But 
music is the bl tongue that needs no 
translation. The production of the piece in 
Berlin appears to have made a tremendous ex- 
citement. One account says that the queue at 
the door of the house began to form’at eleven 
p.M. on the preceding evening! The perform- 
ance must, no doubt, have been an effective one. 
Madame Lucca (whose marriage, it will be ob- 
served, has not withdrawn her from the stage) 
and Madame Wippern could not help making an 
impression in the parts of Selika and Inez; and 
Herr Wachtel, who was the Vasco, does not 
lack vigour, which is the main point with a 
German audience. The “ Africaine” of the 
Ducal Opera, at Darmstadt, a house famous for 
its triumphs in mechanism, appears to 
have fully maintained the special reputation of 
the place. Herr Brandt, the mechanist, who has 
a genius for these things, has solved the great 
nautico-scenic problem of the by hanging 
the ship cradlewise, ab ihe roils visibly 
and incessantly, ne ne the several 
stages of the in a manner 
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which makes, says the reporter, a ‘‘ complete 
illusion” (an illusion which must have, we 
should think, its dangers, as operatic ‘‘ar- 
tistes’’ are not often remarkably good sailors). 
The forthcoming production of the opera at 
Milan will be of interest to English people 
from this circumstance, that Mr. Santley goes 
there to ‘‘create” the part of Nelusko. es- 
dames Fricci and Fioretti will enact with him 
the two ladies, and ITerr Steger the Vasco. At 
Vienna Mlle. Ima de Murska is to play Jnez. 
All these casts have their special points of in- 
terest, but it is worth noticing that the best re- 
presentatives as yet heard. or heard of, in at least 
three out of the four leading parts, are English 
singers. One may safely predict that the Ne- 
lusko of Mr. Santley will surpass even the ad- 
mirable impersonation of M. Faure. 


HANDEL’s “‘ Semele” has lately been given at 
one of the Giirzenich Concerts, in Cologne, under 
Herr Hiller’s direction. 


Ir is announced that Mr. Tom Hohler, the 
young English tenor of whom so much has been 
said, has now returned to England, and that he 
is to make his deb@t next season on the Covent 
Garden stage, by playing in the ‘‘ Favorite” 
with Madame Lucca. If all be true that is told 
us of this gentleman’s powers, he is another 
Mario. He ought to be at least this, to justify 
the tremendous amount of trumpeting with 
which his friends are heralding his approach. 


Stenor Arpiti’s concerts at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre come to a close to-night. They appear 
to have been successful, as they deserved to be; 
but will any one explain why it is necessary 
(as it seems to be at this house) that a series of 
rational and pleasant musical evenings should 
wind up with one of those stupid, not to say 
blackguardly, entertainments, called ‘‘ Bal 
Masqués,” or ‘‘ Bals d’Opera ?” 

We hear from Dresden that Madame Schu- 
mann and Herr Joachim have been giving con- 
certs there, as in other places, with great success. 
Herr Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin” and ‘“ Rienzi” 
have been among the operas given. Of the 
last, which is, perhaps, the composer's 
masterpiece, our correspondent says that ‘‘ cer- 
tainly ample justice is done to it. The pro- 
fessional skill and the numerical force of band 
and chorus it requires are such that I believe it is 
only given at royal request. It is a noble work ; 
the libretto is such “that if merely acted as a 
‘play’ it would be by no means an indifferent 
performance, and the music is always equal to 
the occasion. It is a perfect marvel how Herr 
Tichatscheck, at his advanced age, can support 
such a laborious part as that of Rien: ; perhaps 
a long course of training, dating from the time 
when Wagner first became famous (for it was 
here that ‘‘ Rienzi” was first given) has so 
inured him to this kind of music that he is 
Wagner-proof. Certain it is that, whilst one 
tenor is driven into a law court sooner than break 
his voice, and another (the much-lamented Herr 
Schnorr, of this place) was seized with his fatal 
illness in consequence of the excitement and effort. 
of singing in ‘ Tristan and Isolde’ this summer at 
Munich, Herr Tichatscheck, with his sixty-four 
summers, seems as fresh as ever, and whatever 
deficiency time has caused in the quality of his 
voice is amply made up by its power, as well as 
by his perfect acting.” 

Nico.ar’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” has 
been the subject of two nearly simultaneous 
copyright suits in the French and English law 
courts. MM. Gerard, the plaintiffs in Paris, 
have there failed to maintain their copyright, 
the court holding that as Nicolai only left col- 
lateral relatives, the exclusive right expired, in 
accordance with the French law, ten years after 
his death in 1849, and that the librettist, Mosen- 
thal, could have no rights, inasmuch as his work 
was an adaptation of Shak re’s, which had 
already ‘‘tombé dans le domaine public.” The 
English suit is between the houses of Cramer 
and Boosey. The latter, the defendants, appear 
to have rested their case chiefly on the technica} 
informalities in the entry at Stationers’ Hall. 
The entry did not say where the assignee of the 
copyright lived, nor did it say, as by the act it 
should have said, that Berlin was in Prussia. 
708 these grounds, or one of them, the plain- 
tiff was nonsuited, but with “‘ leave to move.” 


A new tenor, M. Delabranche, has made his 


debit at the Grand-Opera, in the part of Manrico, 
but without much success, apparently. 
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BAILLIERE & FILS, Rue Hautefeuille, Paris; BAILLY 
BAILLIERE, Plaza de Don Alfonso, Madrid ; F. F. BAIL- 
LIERE, Collins Street East, Melbourne. 





Now ready, 1 Vol., 12mo, loth, 3s., 


The Philosophy of Art. By H. 


T AINE. ranslated from the French. 


The United States during the 


WAR of 1861—1865. By A. Lauzxn. 


The Materialism of Our Time. 


By Pav Janer. 





Catalogue of recent Scientific Books gratis. 


MR. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street, London. 





Eighth Edition, revised and considerably improved, cloth, 5s. 6d., 


Ollendorft’s German Grammar : 


Being a New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and 
Speak the German Language in Six Months. 





Reoent Catalegue of Scientific Books sent free by Post. 


MR. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street, London. 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS. 


Now ready, a Second Edition, Revised, 3 Vols., fsep. 8vo, cloth, 
16s., or large paper, post 8vo, cloth, £1 2s. 6d., 


The History of King Arthur and 


of the KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. Compiled b 

Sir Tuomas Manory, Knt. Edited, from the Edition of 1634, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Taomas Wrest, M.A., 
¥.S.A., Member of the Institute of France, &c. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square, London. 





Vol. L, price Five Guineas, double fscp. folio, beautifully bound, 


THE ORIENTAL RACES AND TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY, 


A SERIES OF. PHOTOGRAPHS, WITH LETTERPRESS DESCRIPTIONS. 
Br WILLIAM JOHNSON, Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 





London: W. Zz JOHNSON, 121 Fleet Street. 
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TWICE LOST, and Other Tales. By M. B. Smedley, Author of 
“A MERE STORY,” dc: New and Cheaper Hilition, price 3. boards, 4s. cloth. 


[Jmmediately, 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & €0. 





At all the Libraries, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 
LYTHE HOUSE ; a Novelette. By R. 
F. H., Author of “ Franklin,” &c., &c. 
“‘ A very interesting story, pleasantly told.”— Atheneum. 
“A simple and sensibly-written story.”—London Review. 
“The story is one of a most interesting character.”—Observer. 





By the same Author, 


HE LADY INA, and OTHER POEMS. 


Fscp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


** Gentle, simple, and affectionate.”—Atheneum. 

** Displays poetic beauty and tenderness of feeling.”—Observer. 

* An amiability, and a smoothness of verse, worthy of high 
respect,”—Public Opinion. 

VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO.,1 Amen Corner, London. 





FOR THE YEAR 1866. 
HOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S 


ACCOUNT BOOK. Exhibiting every description of ex- 
pense likely to occur in a family ; with Tables showing at one 
view the amount expended weekly, quarterly, and the whole 
year, in every department, and the total amount ef Cash 
received and expended, &c., &c. To which is added “‘ Made 
Dishes,” containing the choicest kinds of English and French 
new 4to, strongly bound, interleaved with blotting paper, 
price 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Amen Corner, London. 





WEALE’S SERIES. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


GAS-WORKS AND MANUFACTURING COAL- 
GAS. By 8S. Huenes. 3s. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. By H. Law and G. R. 
Bournewy. 4s. 6d. 


DRAINING DISTRICTS AND LANDS. By G. 


D. Dempsey. Is. 


WELL-SINKING, BORING, AND PUMP-WORK. 
By J. G. Swinpew. 1s. 


ROAD-MAKING AND MAINTENANCE OF 
MACADAMISED ROADS. By General Sir J. Burcorne. 
8. 


LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING. By 
T. Banger. 2s, | 

WATER-POWER, AS APPLIED TO MILLS, &c. 
By J. Guryy, 2s. 

WATER-WORKS FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 
By 8..Hvenes. 3s. 

SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, &e. By T. 
Fenwics. 2s. 6d. 

HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING. By G. R. Bur- 
NELL. 3s. 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Amen Corner, London. 





WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 


NGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype 

Criarxe. Containing above 100,000 Words, or 50,000 more 

than in any existing work. Price 3s. 6d., or strongly bound, 
4s, 6d., or in half morocco, 5s. 


“In cheapness, portability, and fulness of useful matter, it 
far surpasses any other work of the kind we are acquainted 
with,”—-Reader. 


London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner; 
! of whom may be had, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, AND SPANISH DICTIONARIES, AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 


LAURIE'S TABLES OF SIMPLE IN- 


REST, for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 44, 4, 34, 3, and 
2 per Cent., from 1/. to 1,000/. Twenty-ninth tion, 
21s. 


LAURIE’S TABLES OF SIMPLE IN- 


TEREST, fer Every Day in the Year, at 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 94 
per Cent., from 1 Day to 100 Days. Eighth Edition. 8vo, 7s. 


“In the t uisites of simplicity of arrangement and 
ccugechanivenss, we have coun heme better adapted for 
general use.”—M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 

** Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct and 
industrious authorities on commercial calculations, and the 
pan value of his various tables has long been recognized.” 
_ mes. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Amen Corner, London. 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 


By Mrs. Ween. Illustrated by Gilbert and Bartlett. 7s. 6d. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Israel in 


Bondage. By the Rev. J. H. lvenauam. th 8 Ilhustra- 
tions, 5s. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. By Professor 
Iveranam. Tilustrated, 3s. 6d. 

BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 

THE LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. 3s, 6d. 

CAMPION COURT. 5s. 

THE LILLINGSTONES. is. 

LOTTIE LONSDALE. 5ds. 

THE WIFE'S TRIALS. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Amen Corner, London: 











Just. published, fsep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


DISAPPOINTED ASPIRATIONS : 
A SATIRE ON THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE. 
And other Poems. 
By F. A. WHITE. 
B. M. PICKERING, 126 Piccadilly, London, W. 





MAN THE LIFE-BOAT. 
Third Edition, small 4to crown, price 1s., 


THE 
WRECK OF THE HOMEWARD- 
BOUND; 
OR, THE BOAT OF MERCY. 
A POEM. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “* Ruins of Many Lands,” &c. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





On the 19th inst. Mr. NEWBY will publish, in 3 Vols., 


COMMON SENSE. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “* Wondrous Strange,” “* Kate Kennedy.” 








Mr. NEWBY has this day published, in 1 Vol., 10s. 6d., 
THE 
ADVENTURES OF A SERF’S WIFE 
AMONG THE 


MINES OF SIBERIA. 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 


Price 2s, 6d., elegantly. bound. in cloth, 
THE AMERICAN JOE MILLER. 


Dedicated spprinlopjedante Gam Mise. ACom 
of er it and Humour, containing Seutis of 000 


Jokes. 
* An admirable compilation, and one that. was required.”— 
Sam Slick. 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Strect, E.C. 








Just published. 


TALNE, H.,. Professor of Aisthetics and of the History of Art 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 


PHILOSOPHY of ART. 


Translated from the French, and Revised by the Author. 1 
Vol., 12me, cloth, 3a 


Mr. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street, London. 





1865. 


On the 12th of Deccmber was Fr eg price 3is. 6d., cloth 
» .t, the Volume of 


The Art-Journal for 1865. 


Containing 36 LINE ENGRAVINGS after Sir Epwiy 
Lanpseer, J, Panuar, W. P. Parrn, T. Creswicn, R. Anspe.., 
P. F. Poous, T. Faun, A. Eamonn, D: Macuser, F. Goonari, 
J.C. Hoon, A. L. Eas, W. Cormsans, J. M. W. Tuner, J. 
Ginson, J. H. Foury (all Royal Academicians), J. F. Herine, 
J. Loxyveit, A. Jonysrox, Baron Warrsens, F. W. Tornam, 
A. Hveurs, W. H. Kwiowr, Toorwacpsen, and others. Also 
about 450 Wood Engravings. 
THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES ARE AS FOLLOW :— 

MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE. By Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 

Sa ee tans OF ENGLAND. By Perer Cunyrxouam, 


THE PORCELAIN MANUFACTORIES OF ENGLAND. By 
LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S. 


HISTORIC DEVICES AND BADGES. 
PAuLisEeR. 


THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. By Jonw Ruski, M.A. 


RAMBLES AMONG ART-RELICS IN BELGIUM, By F. W. 
Farmuour, F.S,A, : 

ECCESIASTICAL ART-MANUFACTURES. By Rev. E L. 
Currts, B.A. 

FULHAM CHINA WORKS. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. 


ANILINE AND COAL-TAR COLOURS; By F. Cuace 
Cauvert, F.S.A. 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. ByS. C. Hatt. 


THE ART OF MAKING TEMPORARY BRIDGES. By 
Captain A. W. Draysow. R.A. 


= NOMENCLATURE OF PICTORIAL ART. By J. B. 
(NE. 


By’ Mrs. Bury 


Also, Contributions by Jawes Darronve, Hewry Murray, 
F.S.A., Hesry Orruzy, F.S.A., P. H. Baruzy, Rev. Cuarces 
Bovre.t, M.A., and others. 


The NEW VOLUME will commence on JANUARY ist, 
price 2s, 6d. Monthly, 


Cloth Covers for Binding the Volume can be obtained 
semen enedine been te eae 
Portfolios for containing e year’s issue of the ART 
JOURNAL, price 38, each, may be had of the Publishers, 
London: VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane. 
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GIFT BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS’ & THE NEW YEAR. 


Now ready, New Edition, é Vols. elogan 
stronely half Gonat cit tation tha Ste ols cine ea 
KN Oo WN 





THINGS NOT, GENERALLY KNOWN 
; 1. 1. 
tion; Vol. II. Curiosities of Selenes 5 Vol. ILI. Curiosities 


of wage and Errors, Joux To«as, F.S.A.,. 
Author of “ Curiosities of Loudon "ee a 
“A remarkably pleasant and instructive little ; a book 
as full of pee cca pep egranate is full of seed."=Punck 
“ A very am ‘ 's Magazine. 
“* And as instructive as it is amusing.”—Notes and Queries. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 
I. GENERAL INFORMATION. In 1 double 5s. 
cloth elegant ; or, 2 Vols, fiep,, 2s. 6d. each, cloth 
II, CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. In 1 double Vol 
cloth elegant ; or, 2 Vols., fscep., 2s. 6d, rao cloth plain: 
III, eermr nt - hn ge | 3 Po ular Errors Revininsd. 
n uble Volume, 5s. cloth elegant; or, 2 Vols. fsep, 
2s, 6d. each, cloth plain. ’ . 


SCHOOL DAYS of EMINENT MEN; 


containing Sketches of the of Education in Eng. 


lators. B — Tres, 
revised an y re-written. With a Frontispiece by John 
Gilbert, 13. Views of Public Schools, and 90" Portratia by 


*,* This Book is extensively used, and speciall adapted 
a Prize- Book at Schools, y y sed 


* A book to interest all but more those of 
Westminster, Eton, Harrow and : 

these, as of man other arrow, tug, co 
full and in ng.”—Notes and Queries. 


STORIES of TORS and DIS- 
COVERERS in SCIENCE and the USEFUL a ae By 
Joun Tr F.S.A. Second Edition, with numerous Ilus- 
trations. oth elegant, price 5s. 


* These stories by Mr. Timbs marvellous asthe ‘ 
Nights’ Retention a = ane 


** Another well-collected work, ranging from Archimedes 
Roger Bacon to the Stepbenstad die - 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE 
Illustrated with more than 200 Pictures. Bdited 
Mapame pe CHaTeLarn. 16mo, 3s, 6d; cloth elegant; 4s. 
odons. Contents: The House that Jack 
Robin—Old Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears— Ugly 


Little Duck—The White Cat—The Charmed FPawn—J 
the Giant Killer—Jack and the Bean Stalk Tom Thumb— 


Puss in Boots—Little Red Ridi Hood—-The 

B “a ping 

Bek enaty ant the erella—and all the o 
LAMB'S 

A MB 3 CHARLES and MARY) 

pw. — a Portrait. Fhop., 3a, Od. loth elegant; 4s. 


selected for the Use of a or, a Malte enh 
wey Steel Frontispiece: 





By E. Tomxivs -second 
and " 
Royal 18mo, 2s. 6d. plain ; 38, cloth vlegant, gilt edges. 


Ys 
nerelopene of all the png a a. 
ve, of Boyhood 
Woedeute.smt Ten V — 


AUTHORS. A Dictionary 
Aids to ~~ 


Quotations of 
Counsele, Sais verbs, Aphorisms. 
}: ——~ ih ed m the Great Writers of ai es and 


welfth Edition. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 568, gilt 


edges, price 68, 
LOSOPHY of WILLIAM 


PHI 
SHAKESPEARE; delineating), in Seven Hundred and 
of the Human Mind. -Bythe kadivaw of = Muthetifunecset 


by Great Authors.” Third Edition. Fsep. 8vo It 
es, nearly 700 pages, with beautiful Vignette tite 
ce 6s, ' - 


SONGS of, the SOUL, DURING , its 


Laveen :. — the W 
ritish, American Ancient 
Truths by Great ” &c. Second Edi- 
with beautiful and Title, pp. 


. - cloth, gilt price 6s. 
ST piping tm haan its superiority to Dodd’s 
THE BEAUTY of HOLINESS; or, The 
thrist. on; being a Collection 


Refi 
Passages, pou for their Sublimity, “Beauty, and 


i: lected from the and 

éd in Eighty-two Sections, each a 

Theme for By Editors of “ Tilus- 
ted. 8vo, pp. 536, large type, 





es, extracted from 
Chronicles or Modern H 


Wales, fine 
cloth t 
without ustrations, 


VICTORIAN ENIGMAS . OF, Windsor 
and ikiscellsncous Subjects ; intended ins novel manher te 
— Amusement with Exercises in the Atri laos 
elegantly printed, price 2s. 6d. 

one’said to hare been written by tar Majisty for the: Hogal 


London: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Cour E.C. 
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COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 




















THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, SIR ROUNDELL PALMER, Kyr., M.P. \ wx-Oficio, T. W. GREENE, Esq., Q.C. } Middle Temple. 
THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL, SIR ROBERP P. COLLIER, Kyrt., M.P. J. B. KARSLAKE, Esq., Q.C. 
THE QUEEN’S ADVOCATE, SIR ROBERT PHILLIMORE, Knrt. WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq., President of the Incorporated 
SIR FITZROY KELLY, Kyr., M.P., QC. } Kénedtn’s Tan Law Society (Firm—Messrs. Currie and Williams), Lin- | 
W. T. 8. DANIEL, Esq., Q.C. . coln’s Inn Fields. _ Incorporated Law Society. 
WILLIAM YTH, .» Q.C., MP. W. 8. COOKSON, Esq. (Firm—Messrs. Clayton, Cookson, 
GEORGE aren AM pine a Esq., M.P. } Inner Temple. and Wainewright), 6 New Square, Lincoln's Inn. } 
THE LAW REPORTS. 
IN THREE SERIES. 
Ll THE APPELLATE SERIES. Il. THE COMMON LAW SERIES. Ill. THE EQUITY SERIES. 
EDITORS. 
Common Law—J. R. BULWER, Esq., Q.C. | Equity—G. W. HEMMING, Esa. 
REPORTERS. 
House of Lords.—English and Irish Appeals. Court of the Master of the Rolls. Court of Common Pleas, including Appeals to Exchequer 
CHARLES CLARK, Ese. J. H. FORDHAM, Esa. Chamber. 
‘ ¥ JOHN SCOTT, Esq. 
Scotch Appeals. JAMES STIRLING, Ese. H. M. BOMPAS, Esa. 
J. F. MACQUEEN, Esg., Q.C. P. J. WINGFIELD, Esq. Court of Exchequer, including Appeals to Exchequer 
Privy Council. Court of the Vice-Chancellor Kindersley. Chamber. TIE. theo 
. W. . JAMES ANSTIE, Eso. 
ee et . aa ARTHUR CHARLES, Eso. 
Courts of the Lord Chancellor and Lords Justices. ai ‘ Cc Cases R d 
H. CADMAN JONES, Esq. Court of the Vice-Chancellor Stuart. rown LW CAVE Eso. 
MARTIN WARE, Eso. J. W. DE LONGUEVILLE GIFFARD, Esq. Hon. E. CHANDOS LEIGH. 
CHARLES MARETT, Esq. oF. Se, 2 Admiralty and Ecclesiastical. 
Cort of Queen’s Bench, including Appeals therefrom to Court of the Vice-Chancellor Wood. W. ERNST BROWNING, Esa. 
Exchequer Chamber. J. B. DAVIDSON, Esq. Probate, Matrimonial, and Divorce. 
WILLIAM MILLS, Esa. _ F. G. A. WILLIAMS, Esq. T. H. TRISTRAM, Esg., D.C.L. 
HENRY HOLROYD, Ese. W. D. GRIFFITH, Ese. R. SEARLE, Esq. 











The Council have now finally completed the arrangements for commencing the ne seer series of Reports. They will be called ‘‘The Law Reports,” and commence from the 
first of Michaelmas Term, 1865. The first Parts of the Equity and Common Law es will be published on or before January 1, 1866. 
Council of Law Reporting owes its existence to a scheme for the Amendment of the present system of Law Reporting, which was approved and adopted by the Bar at a 
Meeting, convened for the purpose by the Attorney-General, Sir Roundell Palmer, and held under his presidency on the 28th November, 1864. 

The object of the Bar Scheme is to effect a remedy for a ar eye pe evil, involving much public mischief arising from the uncontrolled use of one of the important exclusive 
privileges of the Bar—namely, the privilege of reporting the decisions of our Superior Courts of Justice for citation as authority. The Council hope to remedy this evil by the issue 
of a com and carefully-prepared set of Reports, by the most able and experienced Reporters, wnder independent professional control, published with expedition, re ty, and 
uniformity, at the moderate price of £5 5s. 


‘The Avruorizep Reports, of which there were fourteen independent Sets, cost about £50. The Council have the great satisfaction of statingf that out of these fourteen 
a authorized the interested in eleven of them have either accepted appointments under the Council, or coneurred in the appointments which the 
made. The t of this adhesion of the authorized Reporters is that as to Reports of cases from the commencement of this Present, Michaelmas Term, the 
following Reports will cease to exist as separate publications :— 
1. House of Lords Cases, by Clark. 7. Vice-Chancellor Wood, by Hemming and Miller. 
2. Scotch Appeals and Divorce Cases, by Macqueen. 8. Common Bench Reports, by Scott. 
8. Privy Council Cases, by Moore. 9. Probate, Divorce, and Matrimonial Cases, by Swabey and Tristram. 
4. Chancery A Cases, by De Gex, Jones, and Smith. 10. Admiralty, by ems go 
5. Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, by Drewry and Smale. 11. Crown Cases Reserved, by Leigh and Cave. 


6. Vice-Chancellor Stuart, by Gi 
The Law Reports will be published in Three Series :— 


1, The Appellate .—This will comprise the decisions of the House of Lords and the Privy Council. 
2. de a. a —This will comprise the decisions of the Court of Appeal in Chancery, Lunacy, and Bankruptcy, and also those of the Master of the Rolls, and three 
ce ors. 


The Common Law Series,—This will comprise the decisions of the Queen’s Bench, Common Bench, and Exchequer, including Writs of Error, and Appeals to the 
7 Chamber; and also the decisions of the Courts of Probate, Divorces, and Matrimonial Causes ; the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical ; and the Court of Criminal 


The Equity and Common Law Series will be published in Monthly Parts, respectively on the 1st of each month. 
The A Series will be published in Parts, as often as shall be found convenient. 
The ipa th Bal be so published as to insure, as far as es that all decisions between Michaelmas Term of one year, and Trinity Vacation of the following year, shall 
be eer not later than the Ist of December of that year. And as a general rul», that each decision shall be published as nearly as may be within a month of its date. 
The of the Appellate Series will be so paged and indexed as to bind up in separ ite yearly volumes for— 

1. “The English and Irish A s.” 

2. ‘“*The Scotch Appeals and Divorce Cases.” 

8. ‘*The Privy Council Cases.” 


The EF Series will be paged and indexed so as to bind into one volume each year, for the Court of Appeal. The decisions of the Master of the Rolls and the three Vice- 
Chancellors Judges of co-ordinate authority) will be paged together, and separated into as many volumes in the year as may be found convenient, and each volume separately in- 
dexed. It is hoped they will not exceed two volumes a year. 

The Common Law Series will be paged and indexed so as to bind into arate yearly volumes, for the Queen’s Bench, Common Bench, and Exchequer respectively, and one 
volume for the Courts of Probate, Divorce, Matrimonial, Admiralty, and Ecclesiastical Cases. 

The Reports of the Court of Criminal Appeal will be paged and indexed separately, so as to bind up into a volume when of sufficient bulk. 

The Council h to be able to make arrangements for publishing in the Summer and Autumn numbers of the Law Reports, copies of the Statutes of each Session which relate 
to the Law, and are of importance to practitioners. These, if published, will be of uniform type and size of volume with the Reports, and be paged and bound up separately. The 
Statutes, if thus pu would be included in the Monthly Parts, without any extra charge. 

The Prices of the Reports will be as follows :-— 

Subscribers. Non-Subscribers. 


Entire Set Tee eee eee eee CeCe Tee CeCe Te Te Ce ee cee eee eee | £5 5 0 ** £7 0 0 
Common Law Series ...6.ccccsecceecvereseceeeeeceesecceses 8 3 0 ee 440 
OS Rlaeecbebbahatdocpae de sebhnaneenebapnaaeue 3 8 0 ** 4 4 0 
A te Series ee ee ee ee ween eee eeee **. “eee 2 2 0 * 2 16 0 


The Equity and Common Law Series will be issued in Monthly Parts, at 7s. each Part. The Appe.LLate Serres will be issued in Parts as often as shall be found convenient ; 
Ore ee ee ors oa oe Seeneneanes Se Se aanatily. 

oo ares Subscriptions, and none others, will be received by the Council; and prepaying Subscribers, within the limits of the United Kingdom, and in the Colonies, except 

India, receive their Monthly Parts free of charge. ‘The price to Subscribers in India or abroad, including delivery, will be the same as to Non-Subscribers in the United Kingdom. 

Subscriptions will now be received on behalf of the Council by James Taomas Hopwoop, Esq., No. 8, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn; and Cheques and Drafts may be crossed— 

The Union Bank of London, Fleet Street Branch ; and Post-Office Orders made payable at the Chancery Lane Post-Office. 


THE WEEKLY NOTES. 


The Council find it desirable, in conformity with the Bar Scheme, to establish a weekly set of Reports, in connexion with ‘‘ The Law Reports.” They will commence in Hilary 
Term, 1866, and be continued du the sitting of the Courts, up to the commencement of the Long Vacation. They will consist of Short Notes of the decisions in the several Courts 
in each week, and will include points of practice. They are intended for information to the Profession as to the current decisions, and not for citation as authority. They will he 
delivered free of ¢ , Within the United Kingdom, to all prepaying Subscribers for the Entire Series. To all other persons, the price will be One Shilling a Number, or £2 a-year. 








WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, 
PRINTERS TO THE COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING, DUKE STREET, STAMFORD STREET; np 14 CHARING CROSS, 
PUBLISHING AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE, 51 CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, W.O. 
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} _ Covent Garden, in the City of Westminster.—Saturday, Demis ti, 1865. 
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